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FAULT ON BOTH SIDES. 
A Christmas Story. 


—_— p——. 
CHAPTER VI. 
Tho offender's sorrow lends but weak relief 
To him that bears the strong offence’s cross. 
Shakespeare. 

On the morning of Boxing Day we return once 
more to St. Stylites’ Yard and to the great house of 
business, with its perpetually swinging doors and its 
everlastingly hurrying clerks. 

The old clock of St. Stylites’ Church had struck 
nine, but the outer office of Grub, Gregory and Har- 
court had by no means its full complement of pen- 
men. A certain latitude is invariably accorded to 
every one the morning after Christmas, for the 25th 
December is a day we celebrate after our own fashion, 
with much eating and drinking, and those who may 
have taken an extra glass or two of punch on this 
occasion are permitted, even by the most rigid of 
taskmasters, to attribute a want of punctuality to the 
indigestible nature of the pudding—that pudding 
which forms one of the strongest articles of faith in 
an Englishman’s belief. 

Charles Harcourt’s clerks had enjoyed their holi- 
‘day after the usual fashion. One and all had passed 
the day in an atmosphere of holly, mistletoe, beef, 
turkey, and steaming drinks, and, in consequence, 
nine o'clock on the following morning saw but com- 
paratively few of their number seated at their desks. 
But if this were the case with the clerks it was not 
with the principals. Charles Harcourt, and his con- 
fidential assistant and adviser Duncombe, were even 
earlier at the office than was their wont ; yet, surely, 
ou this account it is not, to be supposed they had not 
passed as merry and as happy a Christmas as the 
subordinates of the establishment. 

If Charles Harcourt had not passed a jolly Christ- 
mas who could have deve so? Had he not every- 
thing in the world to make him happy and merry— 
unlimited money at his command, a magnificent 





[HUSBAND AND WIFE MEET AGAIN._ 


house, horses, carriages, plate, comfort, luxury, and, 
best of all, a beautiful and a loving wife? 

‘* Why, hang me!” said one of his clerks, growing 
genial over his hot punch, “hang me if it mightn’t 
be Christmas Day with him all the year round!” 

Yet had they but known the truth, could their 
employer have changed places with the lowest and 
meanest of his servants that Christmas Day, he would 
have been an easier, a happier, and a merrier man. 

It was no excess, no indulgence the previous night, 
that brought him pale and haggard, with bloodshot 
eyes, to St. Stylites’ Yard on the morning of Boxing 
Day; it was neither food nor drink that made his 
hands tremble, and caused him to start at the slightest 
noise ; but cruel, hard, stern, unrelaxing mental 
agony that had deprived him of rest and peace of mind. 

Dancom?e, a trifle more pasty and leaden in hue 
than nsual, greeted Harcourt with the customary 
salutation on entering the sanctum, as was his cus- 
tom, with the morning's letters. 

Harcourt hardly replied, but, taking the pile of cor- 
respondence, he opened envelope after envelope, 
glanced at the contents, then mechanically sorted 
the letters, according to their tenor, for distribution 
in the various branches of his establishment, Dun- 
combe the while standing by, and scrutinising his 
employer’s face and general appearance with a strange 
earnestness. 

Half-way through the bundle Charles Harcourt met 
with an envelope that attracted his attention by its 
dissimilarity to all the others. It was no ordinary 
business letter, judging by its appearance; it was 
directed in a laboured, uneducated handwriting, and 
was sealed with a great splodge of red wax. 

In a moment Harcourt’s eye sought the postmark, 
and with a blanched cheek he read the name of 
Riversham. He laid: the letter aside, paused, hesi- 
tated, finally took it again into his hands, and impa- 
tiently wrenched the following letter from its cover : 

“The ‘Jolly Magpie.’ Riversham. Christmas Day. 

“ Honoured sir,—I take up my pen to inform you 





that this morning a young gentlemyn was found mur- 
dered, or next door to it, on the common, a mile ora! 


mile and a harf from this house, where he now lies. 
He were that badly beat and knocked about the doc- 
tor says he can’t getover it. Wedon’t know who he 
is, but in his pocket there was a letter addressed to 
Gerald Talbot, Esq., care of you, sir; so I make so 
bold as to write, and ask if you ‘knows the unforti- 
nit young gentleman, and if you'd tell mo what to 
do. Wishing you, honoured sir, the compliments of 
this festive season, your obedient, humble servant, 

“©. Harcourt, Esq. Jos Maursy.” 

The letter dropped from Harcourt’s nerveless hand, 
and he trembled visibly. 

** Dead—can he be dead ?” he muttered to himself. 
“Surely, the events of the last two days must be a 
dream, a hideous nightmare—and this letter, is it a 
reality? Can he be dead—and murdered ?” 

“Ts anything the matter, sir? Are you ill?” asked 
Duncombe. ; 

“No, no! Itis nothing. A little startled, that's 
all. Read that letter.” 

The confidential clerk perused it without moving 
a muscle of his face. 

“Tt is very singular,” was his only remark as he 
laid the paper again upon the table. 

“ Extraordinary !” 

“Tt is fortunate, Mr. Harcourt—very fortunate— 
that only I heard your speech the night before last.” 

“ What speech?” asked the other, confused and 
agitated. 

“That in which you threatened to take the life of 
Gerald Talbot,” Duncombe answered, firmly, keep- 
ing his eyes steadily fixed on his employer, who 
never raised his head. 

* I—I never meant it—never !” 

“Of course not; certainly not, Mr. Harcourt ; but 
still, you used the words, and more than once,” 

‘You do not fora t suppose i 

“Oh, no, sir! It would ill become my position to 
suppose anything, I never suspect till 1 know, Mr. 
Harcourt. I only said it was an extraordinary coin- 
cidence that on the very night you expressed your 
determination to kill Talbot that he shvuld actually 
be murdered, It is odd.” 
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Charles Harcourt nervously and doubtingly looked 
up into his clerk’s face to read there, if possible, if 
more was meant than was spoken, but Duncombe’s 
face was, as usual, a blank of putty without expres- 
sion. 

“T have not seen Talbot since he left this office.” 

“No, of course not! How should you? Still, 
Mr. Harcourt, if any one else had overheard your 
words on Christmas Eve, and were to repeat them— 
at the inquest—it would be unpleasant for you—very 
unpleasant.” 

* No one else could have heard them.” 

* Oh, no, certainly not! Nobody but me, and you 
know, Mr. Harcourt, how thoroughly I am devoted 
to your interest.” 

“Yes, yes,I think you are, You at all events 
will not repeat what I said in a moment of mad pas- 
sion?” 

“1? Oh, certainly not! You may rely upon me, 
sir.” 

At that moment a stranger would hardly have re- 
cognised the Charles Harcourt of Christmas Eve with 
the Charles Harcourt of Boxiug Day. He sat in his 
chair, cowed and confused, with his clerk standing 
over him, master of the situation. 

“ By-the-bye, sir,” said Duncombe, renewing the 
conversation after a long pause, “ Il am very sorry to 
trouble you about my owa private affuirs, but I have 
a favour to ask.”’ 

** What is it?” 

“ A very unlocked-for and peculiar matter has put 
me in a position in which I am in urgent need of a 
little ready money.” 

* Well?” 

“ | thought perhaps you would lend it me—that’s 

all.” 
He uttered this last speech in’a different tone to 
that he hadused during the previous portion of the 
interview. ‘Chere was nothing of the suppliagt in 
his voice. He spoke moreas a man demanding a 
right than as one asking a favour. 

Harcourt noticed the alteration, and looked up 
sharply and scrutinisingly‘at the uuwholeséme, emo- 
tionless face of his clerk, and an angry denial was on 
lis lips, but ere it could be uttered his eyes fell again 
upon the letter from Joe Maltby, of the “Jolly Mag- 
pic,” lying open on the table, aud he faltered and 
hesitated, 

‘How much ‘do you want?” he asked, alter a 
niinute’s silence. 

“ A lundred will do—for the present; I may want 
moreina week’or two.” 

Fight-and-forty hours before a request, couclied in 
such terms, would probably Lave procured Mr, Dun- 
combe his dismissal from the sérvice of Grub, Gre- 
gory and ilarcourt, but those eight-and-forty hours 
bad made a wonderful difference in the relative posi- 
tions of master and clerk, and they both knew it. 

*T will advance you a hundred pounds,” said Har- 
court, slowly; “if you want more ina Weel or two, 
you must look tosome one else for it.” 

“Thank you, sir; I thought I might depend upon 
your—zenerosity.” 

“Yes, yes; 1 will write yow a cheque’ circetly. 
Now leave me; I miistanswer this letter.” 

“Certainly, You mayfrely on my secrecy, Mr. 
Harcourt.” 

** Do you suppose,” asked the City merchant, lis 
eyes flashing angrily ; “do you suppose I lead you 
that money to secure your silence?” 

“Oh, no, sir—certainly not—not at all, How can 
you think it of me, Mr, Harcourt? If I thought it 
my duty to speak, no guld could buy me, IfI thought 
you had murdered that poor young man I should go 
directly to the ucarest police-station—but I don't, 
sir, ILonly think it an extraordinary cvincidence. 
Thank you againg and if you can let me have the 
cheque in thecourse of the morning,I shall be much 
obliged. ‘Thank you, sir.” 

With these words Duncombe bowed himself out of 

he room, knowing full well that under ordinary, cir- 

cunstances he would have stood the poorest, chance 
of obtaining a loan from lis employer, aid Charles 
Harcourt, in spite of his angry indignation at the 
supposition, knew it too, 

Alone in the outer office, of which he shad sole 
possession, Duncombe chuckled and rubbed his hands 
together, while a sickly smile spread itself over his 
face, niaking it look even ghastlier and more repul- 
sive than usual. 

“A good stroke of business,” he muttered. “I can 
pay the Captain his paltry five-and-twenty, and 
pocket three times as much myself, I wasa fool not 
to have asked for more, but I can bleed him again, for 
ull his big airs. Let him dare refuse me—that’s all 
—let him dare!” 

Few people would have envied Charles Harcourt 
his wealth bad they known the torture, the auguish 
of mind they would have had to take witli it. 

After Duucombe quitted him he bowed his head 
forward till it rested on his clasped hands, and ‘for a 


long while he remained speechless and motionless. 





What-a change forthis proud man! Whatan altera- 
tion in the nature of this cold, hard, business mag- 
nate! He was humbled even to tle dust, and for 
his humiliation he had only his own evil passions to 
thank, 

“Oh, Heaven!” he cried, in a*tone of the deepest 
anguish and remorse. ‘ Could I but live over the 
last two days again!” 

Then he paused, and his customary hard; proud 
nature asserted itself. 

“Tshould do the same,” he asserted, angrily argu- 
ing the point against himself, and striving, as so many 
of us have striven in’ vain, to convince his con- 
science. “I am justified in all I have done; if I 
could recall the past it would be but to repeat my 
actions, What wrong have I done?” 

In this spirit he once more took up the letter from 
Joe Maltby, and re-read it. 

“He is not dead,” he soliloquised, “or he was not 
yesterday. Perhaps he will not die, and then——” 
an ugly shadow passed across his face as this thought 
entered his mind, then he continued, aloud: “ At any 
rate I must answer this note,” 

Sheet after sheet of paper with only a few words 
of commencement he tore up before lhe could com- 
pose a letter to his satisfaction. When at last it was 
completed, it ram as follows: 

“St. Stylites’ Yard, City. 
} “26th December. 

“Mr. CaaArntes Harcourt is im receipt of Mr. 
Maltby’s letter of yesterday’s date, respecting a Mr. 
Gerald Talbot, supposed to have been murdered in 
the neighbourhood of Riversham, and in whose 
pocket a letter was discovered addressed St. Stylites’ 
Yard, etc. In reply, Mr. Harcourt informs Mr. 
Maltby that the person in question was a clerk'in his 
employ up to the ‘24th iust., on which day he was 
discharged on account of theft and general miscon* 
duct, since when Mr, Harcourt is entirely ignorant of 
his movements.” Mr. Harcourt is totally unable’ to 
suggest what course Mr. Maltby should ‘pursue, ‘and 


must decling to receive any further communications on | | 


the sub 


tive spirit, Hatcourt enclosed in au envelope, dire ’ 
to the “ Jolly Magpie,” Riversham, and despatél 

to the post immediately; then, with: the deterniiia- 
tion’ which chatacterised him, he endeavoured to 
banish the matter from his thonghts, and to devote 
himself exclusively to the business of the nfighty 
firm of Grub, Gregory aid Harcourt. 

But it was in vain he strové to” bend:his age to 
the letters still lying unopened before hit bre. 
off the envelopes mechanically, and-glanced his eyes 
over the contents, but the written words made no 
impression upon him, His brain was full of imagi- 
nary pictures of the tragedy near Riversham. 

In his -miuid’s eye he saW thé ‘helpless, battered 
body of Gerald Talbot lying,;on the»edge of the 
gravel pit, on the» lonely, heath, them, he pictured 
tu himself the rastic inn, surrounded by a-crowd of 
gaping villagers, staring at one window where’ the 
blinds were drawn down—the window of a little 
room wlieve there was a bed, on which lay something 
covered over witha sheet—semething which showed 
through the thin covering the ghastly outline of a 
humau form. 

Then, as his imagination grew stronger, all the 
terrible details became moré and more: visible to his 
eyes, until the horror:of the situation became) se 
awlul that; with a groany he pressed his hands tightly, 
over his face, as if to shut out tie héxrid vision. 

Then it seoméd to Lim that suddenly, and with- 
out warning, his wile—his diseardéed wife—stood be- 
fore him, tuere in his owa private reom in St. Sty- 
lites’ Yard, clad in the deepest ‘mourning, aud with 
an expression on her beautifulyface im whieh sad; 
loving sorrow was mingled withatern reproach. 

He felt his head swimmitg with these fancies of ‘a 
dis»rdered brain ; he felt that his senses were desert- 
ing him, that he was going mad, that everything was 
dark; then he fell forward on bis desk ina swoon. 

The attack did not last long. He rose after a few 
minutes, dazed and bewildered, and staggered toa 
cupboard, and from aliquor bottle helped himself ‘to 
a glass full of raw brandy, then, unable longer to 
bear the company of Lis own’ thoughts, he let him- 
self out by the private door, and reeled rather than 
walked into the busy, crowded thorooglfares to seek 
distraction in the multitude of faces. 

Friends saw him, spoke'to him; he took no’heed, 
but pushed onward with uneertain steps, walking like 
a drunken man/ 

It mattered little to him wheré he was, or iniwhat 
company he mixed, the one scene constantly before 
his eyes was that conjured up in his imagination of 
the little inn at Riversham, the “Jolly Magpie,” in 
which, as he supposed, lay the murdered body of his 
wife’s lover, Gerald Talbot. 


at 
oie cst letter, written in a cruel and Treat 





While the head of the gveat firm was thus walking 


| the streets of Londdn, doing his best to escape from 


himself and his own misery, Walmesiey, the cashier, 
who, it may be remembered, was absent from the 
office at the time of tle robbery on account of illness, 
feeling himself considerably better, had dressed and 
come down to St. Stylites’ Yard to see how matters 
were ‘going’ on: 

He was a tall, erect, gentlemanly, white-haired old 
man, who had been in the office years before Charles 
Harcourt was born, and was accustomed to speak of 
him still as “‘ Master Charles.” He was quite an 
institution in the City, universally honoured and re~ 
spected, He thought, certainly, that without himself 
the house of Grab, Gregory and Harcourt would go 
to pieces, bit that after all was only a bit of pardon- 
able vanity, and he had risen from his sick bed 
svoner, perhaps, than was prudent, to avert the 
dreaded catastrophe. 

Duiicombe did not look very pleased when his fel- 
low clerk entered the room, but certainly Walmes- 
ley did ‘not: interrupt him in any business, for Dun- 
combe was sitting at his desk staritg into vacancy 
and leaning on his elbows, while he bit at/his nails 
as assiduously as if bent on making a meal of them. 

“Glad to see you back,” growled Duncombe, but 
his looks belied his words. ‘* There's pleuty to do ; 
w®'te short handed.” ; 

Betwéen the old and the_young’man there was no 
love ‘lest, but Walmesley answered him courteously, 

d going to his desk opened it and prepared to com- 
thy his work. 
| “ Bless my heart!” ho‘exelaimed, “I forgot. Ie 
Master Charles in?” 

“Mr, Haréourt’s out.” ” 

“ Where’s Gerald ‘Talbot ?” : 

Gone,” answered Duncombe, biting his fiuger- 
nails more fdriously than ever.’ 

’ “Gone! Whete? What do you mean?” 

“Dischatged; sent about his business.” 

Wahu "stared as if he could not believe: the 
evidence of hissenses.. 

“Why? Wheu? What for? Do you mean 
er Charles has actually discharged Lim?” 
“ Yes,” 
” 


ie.” 3 
‘either you or he’ took the monoy; no one 
do it. . The cash-box from the iron safe 
upstair8*is missing? Dd*yéa know anything about 
it?” 

« ‘)YS"eash-box from theiron safe upstairs! Ob, 
my g@acious! Mr. Duneombe;was ever anything so 
unfy e? It's all avmistake! Oh, why was L 
ilf?? Ivan explain it all. I must see Master Charles 
this instant.” 

“Why? For what?” 

“Why? Because there's been no robbery at all 
Tho cash-box is as safe as ever it was,” 

“ What do you mean?” cried Duncombe; his face 
perfectly ‘livid. ““ Why don’t you explain? Hang 
it, Walmesley, are you mad?” 

“Oh, dear! oh; dear!” answered) the old man, 
wringing his hands. “I knew something would go 
wroug if I were away fora day. Where is Master 
Charles? Where has he gone? I must speak to 
him.” 

“You can’t. What’is it? You'd better tell me, 
and I will explain it to Mr. arcourt,” 

“No, no, 1 will dv it myself. Wherdishe? Oh, 
dear! oh, déar! to’ thiak of “this! Was evér any- 
thing more tefrible?” 

Duncombe rose from his chair and © drew closer 
to Walwesléy. 

“Tell me all,” tell ‘me, 
whisper. 

At that momént a loud, vulgar, blustering voice 
was heard in thé outer office. 

* Where’s M¥. Duncombe? Oh, in there, is he? 
Very well, I'll goiu. It’s “no good saying hé’s en- 
gaged, because { slia’n’t believe it. 1 wasu’t born 
yesterday. Out of thé way, young quilldriver!” 

The next instant the door of commuiication be- 
tween thé.two. offices was thrown, violently opes. 
and the sano coarée, flasliily dressed miu who had 
accosted. Duncombe on Christmas EVe as he wag 
walking down Ludgate Hill made bis appearance. 

His face was flished, his Voice was noisy, and his 
manner was objectionable.. It was evidént that he 
had been drinking. 

“ Hallo, Duncombe! I told you I should turn up 
heré,” he cried, slapping the confidential clerk upon 
the back. ‘I told youd should Jook you up at your 
office if the money waésu’t fortheoming, Where is 
it? Hand over the shiners, or sliall I go in. and see 
the guy’nor?” 

By. many gestures Duncombe besought his friend 
to be silent, but the “Captain’’ was‘in that state 
when he cared for nothing or nobody, and in reply to 


» 


he said, in a hissing 


. the other’s’ whispered request that he would at all 


events lower his yuice or go outside-with him, he an- 
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swered, with an oath, that he woulgn’t stir.a peg til! 
ae hail been paid, and as for lowering his voice, he 
wast ashamed ef what he-had to sayy and would 
see Duncombe at thé bottom of the sea first. 

Walmesley tried not to listen to. a! conversation 
which was evidently of a-private-nature, but the 
words on the one'side were so loudly spokem he could 
not avoid hearing a good. deal; 

Presently, however, the visitor becamé amenable 
to reason and lowered his voice, and the ‘old cushier 
heard ne more till Duncenibe exclaimed, in ‘an’ ex- 
cited manner: 

“ He promised me a cheque, I tell yous He may 
havé writtén it' before hé weat out I will’ go and 
. ” 

Then Duncombe disappearedinto theinuérstuctum, 
and came back a moment-efter, dejected. 

“He commenced writing it,” he whispered.“ My 
name is there, butno amounfand no signature. Como 
with me,” I etary you the money.to-night.” 

In thé erld hé persuaded his noisy creditor to-leave 
tle*offfée with im, and the clerks saw’the two pass 
into the yard in earnest conversation. 

Hardly had they gone when Walmesley. heard: the 
familiar click of the lock of the -privite door;).aud 
instantly rushed into. the innér clahber.” 

‘* Walitesley !’’ exclaimed Chatie’ Harcourt; drop- 
piug into his chair, looking more liké a ghost‘than a 
living nab “Tam glad to sve you ‘backy" I hope 

ou” 
, Walmesley ‘would not wait for any “conversation 
about his health» 

“Oh, “Master Charles,” he interrtyted} in very’ 
agony of excitement; ‘Oh, Master Charles; is’ it 
true you have discharged Mr. Talbst?’* 

It seemed to Harcourt as if hé ‘never could clear 
himself) from this paiaful ‘subject. i 

“ Yes,” hé answéred,“ in a faint’ vdiee,’** If ‘dis= 
charged hit.®: Hé 8télé ‘my money? he wad’ thief.” 

“He didn’t; he wasn’t!” cried the old ‘clerk; frau- 
ticly. “ Oh, Master Charles, you never niade’a greater 
wistake'in your life.” 

“ Where is the cash-box, tlien ?” 

“Tn my desk,’ safely locked up, where it’s been 
ever since the twenty-third. Why, Master Charles; 
whiat ails you?” - 

Well might he ask the question, forr Harcourt had 
covéred ‘his face with ‘his hauds and sat the picture 
of abject misery. 

“ Go on; tell me how it happened,” hé/gasped, but 
ue scarcely heard the explanation his:cashier gave. 

“Tf you remember, Master Charles} onthe twenty~ 
second you sent me up to the safe for the caslbox, and 
| brought it te you in this very room. | Well, i had to 
stop at work very late that night, long after you had 
left, and, going into-your room for some. papers, I saw 
the cash-box on the table: I didn’t like to leave it 
lying there, so I locked it up in my desk, and the 
next morning I was too ill to remember anything 
about it; Oh, Master Charles, ‘it isn't ‘often I forget 
anything; but E was very ill—and'to think all this 
should havé coniefrom’my caution! If I’d lefé it 
- it would ‘have been all right. Oh, dear! oh, 
dear?’ 

Charles Harcourt never raised his head; but-saf as 
one completely stunned by the intelligence. When 
uext he spoke it wag in a voice so strangely altered 
that the old clerk scarcely recognised it. 

“Walmesléy,” he ssid, “for Heaven's sake look 
into Bradshaw for me and tell me when ‘there is a 
train to Riversham, I couldn’t see the figures myself.” 

Walmesley did as he was bid. 

* There’s one from London Bridge in a quarter of 
an hour, You coultn’t catch that.” 

“ Yes, I can,” Harcourt cried, springingyto his feet 
and pressing down his hat: tightly over this brows. 
“Yes, I can; I sha’n’t be back again to-day,” and 
the next moment he had let himsetfcout-by: thé 
private door and was in the street. 

When Duncombe, five minutes later, returnéd'to 
the office, his first question was for‘Harvourt, 

“ He’s gone to Riversham,” said Walmesley, innb- 
cently, “and won’t be back till to-inorrow.” 

Duucomber dashed his hat upén’ the ¢round “with 

u oath 80 deep and savage that the old exshier gazed 
at hin in the blaikéest amazement ; for “Duncombe 
had the character’of béing'a very good’ and proper 
young man—not given to the ebullitions of temper, 

¢ to the using of naughty words—which made this 
extraordinary display of feeling on hearing that his 
employér had started ‘ona “tliffty-iwile railway jouré 
ey ‘all the more extraordinary ‘aud inexplicable. 


—_—_—_—_ 
CHAPTER’ Vil: 


Oh, what danined’ minutes tells lie o'er * 
Who doubts yet dotes, suspects yet foridly byte 
t 3 


CHARLES’ Hancourt astounded’ the giiard of the 
Riversham train by the liberality of the douceur be 





Dressed into his hand, atthe same tiine “preferring 


request that he might have a compartment to himself | a rural policethan, exalted for the nonce info noto- 


for the journey. 

Alone in @ first-class'carriage) as’ the train whirled 
hin on his way towards tlie scene df the tragedy, ho 
abatidoned himself to his thoughts ; and the reader 
may easily imagine their tangled maze. 

Talbot’s innocence-of~the-robbury: was estab- 
lished. 

Harcourt acknowledge to*himself, with many 
pangs of remorse, that he-had-acted unjustly in that 
matter; but then had Gerald inflicted on him that 
fart greater wrong of) which *hé had*suspected him— 
had he «stolen, not: money, ‘but ‘his ‘wife’s affec- 
tions!? 
| Aétingupén'impalse;'the ustalty cool, hard-headed 
City mah ‘had been forthe momett inclined to be- 
lieve"that his discharge’ clerk ‘was wrougfully ac- 
eused throughout; andthe object of his journey to 
Riversh#in was; if he found hin alive, to maké every 
reparation and atonement in his power for his un- 
just and unfounded suspicions: 

But were they unjust and unfounded? True, that 
but for'the supposed ‘robbery these suspicions would 
néverhavé ‘had bith; but, still, Talbot's inidcence 
of tlie theft of the cash-box in‘néd way cleared him 
from the other imputation. 

More than once he was’ mindei “to abandon his 
purpose, gét out at the*next station, and return to 
London ; but, having statted on his enterprise, he 
determined to" go ‘throug li* with it—to clear ‘up the 
mystery, if pdssible; and he prayéd> how earnestly 
few’ ca imagine,” that he’ might fia “satisfactory 
proof that*his wife was*ns“innodéat of the chirge of 
unfaithfulness as* wis ‘Talbot of thit of theft. 

Harcourt *was'au altéréd inan, not ouly outwardly, 
but'méntally.’ The wretched ‘events of the past 
eight-and-forty hours had roused in him feelings and 
sentiménts which ‘liad Jain dormant all the years he 
liad beén money-grubbing in St. Stylites’ Yard, He 
waS & mati now, and no longer a cool, calculating, 
gold-making machine. Never until he believed he 
bad lost her'‘had he known how dearly he loved his 
wife} and not antil he was‘actually in the Riversham 
train ‘did he acknowledge to-himself how earnestly, 
how *ardeitly ‘he longed to find her innocent, and 
beg hér,’on his knees, to return to the house from 
which he'bad thrust hér: forth. 

Hi8s*own wounded vanity aud injured pride at the 
thought that Florence could prefer any one to bim- 
self had prevénted him from muking the acknow- 
ledgment sooner; gnd-the knowledie of how he had 
wrunged Talbot in suspecting him of theft so hum- 
bled him that all the. self-confidence and self-asser- 
tion that characterised ;him' formerly had vauished. 

At Riversham he left tlre train, and inquired his way 
to the ‘Jolly Magpie.” He'lad no diffieulty in dis- 
covering the road, for the report of the attempted 
murder had spread rapidly, and Joe Maltby’s little 
roadside ion had obtained considerable notoriety, 

Opinion in Riversham was divided as to'whether 
Charles Harcoart:wasa detective, a famous physi- 
cian, or a reporter for a London newspaper; but, 
whichever he might be, ie was, as a rarity, met with 
a considerable amount of staring as he passed through 
the one long, straggling street of the village. 

He felt uneasy aud uncomfortable at the notice he 
excited, he’ was nervous and timorous—so unlike 
his usual self—and he* pulled his hat over his eyes 
to hide as mucli of his‘face as’ possible, and, turning 
up the collar of his great-coat, he started ata brisk 
pace to walk to the “‘ Jolly Magpie.” 

In London the weatiier was muggy, fogey, sloppy, 
and slippery; but out heré‘in the country it was 
as bright, clear, fresh, and frosty an afternoon as a pe- 
destriau could desire. 

The landscapé,’ with its thin coating of snow, was 
lovely ; but Charles Harcourt, paying little attention 
to the scenery, trudged along: the narrow lane, ‘with 
its tall hedges, leafless, except where here and there 
a holly bush, with its glittering leaves and cherry 
crimson berries, broke the monotony ; aud with its 
high, overhanging trees;with the rime glistening on 
their bare branches, until he reached a bleak, wide- 
spreading, open heath. ‘Then ‘he’ slinddered, not 
with cold, but because he*knew ‘he was' drawitig nigh 
to the scene of thie tragedy. 

Five minutes more of sharp walking’ brought him 
to the door of the Jolly Magpie.” 

It was much the’ kitid of rustic ‘wayside inm he 
had pietuted to himSelf in this’ imaginations ‘of the 
morhitig—a picturésqte, qtiaint, old-fashioned honse, 
statiding back*from thre ‘road, with a horsé-trough 
and dswinging sign in front of it—just such an inn as 
you may see-a dozen’ of arly fine day you choose to 
take a walk in the county of Kent. 

Round about, with’ mugs of ale in their hands, 
stood gaping’ villagers, never tired of hearing or of 
telling the story of Gerald ‘l'albot—as far as they 
knew it—nor of speculating upon reasons and pro- 
babilities, without a shadow of a foundationin truth; 
while, standing as a lazy guard upod the building, was 


riety, by reason of his being supposed to know» 
great deal more about the matter than he cared t« 
say. 

Past these stariig ristics and horror-loving. vil- 
lagers Harcourt pushed his way—past even the 
mighty policeman, who did not venture even 36 much 
as to question him—and into thé bar-parlowr of the 
“Jolly Magpie,” where Joe Maltby, with bated breath: 
was telling all that he knew—and a trifle more—to 
a small knot’ of personal friends, who, with open 
mouths, were drinking iu horrors to their hearts’ con. 
tent. 

“T want to seo Mr. Maltby,” said Charles Harcourt 
and the landlord—a cheery, perky, rosy-faced man— 
came forward, bowing and scraping, very much at 
tlie ‘gentleman’s service, 

“T am Mr. Charles Harcourt, of Sf. Stylites’ Yard. 
You ‘wrote to me yesterday.” 

“ Yes, sir,'I did, sir—abbut tlic poor young gentle 
man; @ most melancholical affair, sir—yes, sir.” 

“ Oan I speak to you privately for a few minutes ?’ 

“Certainly,” answered’ the landiofd; and he 
straightway proceeded to bundle out his guests 
into ‘the’ getieral room, and invited the City mer- 
chant to enter the bar-parlour—a jolly, comfortable 
little snuggery, with a “blazing tire, and a bright 
polished kettle, that chivriiped and saig on the hob 
as’ if tliere wére no such thiugs as sorrow, suffering, 
and ‘déspair' in ‘the world: 

“Then you’ did ‘know the poor youbg gentleman, 
sir?’’ asked Joe Maltby. 

“ Yes. Did you get my answer to your note?” 

“No,sir; leastways, this may bo ‘iv I holdin my 
hand, but I ain’t opened it.” 

, “ Don’t. Give’ it me; it doesn’t matter now as’ 1 
havé ‘come myself.” 

Charles Harcourt took the letter he had written 
after'so* mudh trouble that’ mornivg in his private 
room, and tore’ it into minute ‘fragmetits, which ho 
cast'into'the fire. Whenhe hdd dono so‘he gave one 
great’ sigh of relief: He was lidartily ‘ashamed of 
that composition; ‘aud was'sinterely lad that no ever 
but his own *had‘read it. Hé*knew’at the tine Le 
wrote it that it was harsli, cruel, ard severe; bul 
then he believed ft to be true—now ‘he knew it to be 
false. 

“Is he—is he—still alive ?” asked Harcourt, and 
his heart beat tumultuously as he uttered the ques- 
tion. 

“ Alive! lor’ bless you! yes, sir—there ain't much 
the matter with him, after all!” 

“ But in your note tome you said’he ‘couldn’t re- 
cover.” 

“ Well, sity we was all of us that skeered when 1 
wrote to you! that we ‘thought it a previous sight 
seriouser ‘than’ it were, a the doctor’ as come— 
well, sir, he'wérén’t no beiter nor a hignoramus.” 

“ Then he will soon get well again?” 

“ Ay, sit, that he will—leastways, we hopes so. 
A littie blood’ makes a deal of show, and when they 
brought him in here yesterday morning, ali bleeding 
and muddy; I says to my missus, I says, ‘It’s all up 
with he ’—*‘ Right you air, Joe,’ she says; but, thank 
Heaven, I warn’t right, no more were she.” 

“ Thank Heaven !” murmured Charles Harcourt. 

“ Ah, sir, I am glad you're a friend of his’n. Every- 
body Jikes him, they do, especially the ladies. My 
missus and my darter, they go on about his good 
looks, they do, [ can tell you; but, lor’! I don’t mind, 
though he’s just the sort o’ chap to make a husband 
jealous—ain’t he, sir ?” 

Harcourt started violently, for this chance speech 
touched him to the quick. For the moment he had 
forgotten his suspicions, but now that they were again 
aroused ‘his ‘brow contracted with its gloomy frown, 
and he gazed meditatively into the fire. 

“But I don’t believe there ain’t no harm in him,” 
continued the loquacious landiord. ‘ He’s got’ some 
one as cares for him, and as he cares'for; down here 
in Riversham, I’m thinking.” 

“ Who's that?” Harcourt asked; sharply. 

“Well, sir, shé’s a stranger to nie, and only just 
come}; and’ tliere was‘a scene yesterday, 1 can tell 
you, when she got here and thought le was dead,” 

“ Is shé in the house now ?” 

“No, sir; she went away an hour back, but said 
she’d return. Lor’! if you'd seen how she went on 
yesterday, how she knelt crying by his bedside, cali- 
ing upon ‘him by all the sweet names she could think 
of to opén his eyes; to speak to hor. It would have 
nioved the heart of & stoné, it would.” 

Every additional word now was a thorn in Har- 
court’s side. Who could this strange lady be but 
Floréncé? His suspi¢ions were almyust reduced to 
cértainties, and he ground his teeth together and 
wished from the bottom of his heart that ‘Talbot 
nlight neverirecover, 

“ What is the lady like?” he asked, struggling to 
subdue his passion sufficiently to make his vojce 
sound natural, 
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**She’s very beautiful,” said Joe Maltby, enthusi™ 
astically, “rather tall and pale, with hair like gold’ 
and such eyes!” 

The description was near enough to that of Flo- 
rence to tally with his suspicions, and he stamped his 
foot angrily on the ground and muttered a curse be- 
tween his teeth. 

“Do you know tke lady, sir?” asked the landlord of 
the “Jolly Magpie,” surprised. 

“I? Yes. No—lI think I have seen her,” said 
Harcourt, scarcely knowing what reply he made. 

He had no longer any doubts, It was quite clear 
that Florence had left Cardross to join Gerald Talbot 
at Riverbam, and he had come down specially from 
London with kindly feelings towards the person who 
had inflicted upon him the greatest wrong one man 
can do another. 

Rising from his seat before the fire, with some in- 
distinct, confused speech that he must hurry to catch 
the train, he readjusted his great-coat and, with only 
anod to the landlord, he left the inn, a tumult of 
raging passion tormenting his breast, 

As he retraced his steps along the lane towards 
Riverham he cursed himself for a soft-hearted fool, 
he cursed Florence, and he cursed Talbot; the sun 
shone, and the birds twittered in the hedges, and 
somewhere in the fields a labourer sang cheerily at 
his work, but he was deaf and blind to everything 
but his jealous passions and his hatred. Then came 
those dreams of revenge the evil one puts into the 
minds of passionate men, and he thought, with a 
smile upon his lips that was unpleasaut to look upon, 
how, with his command of wealth and influence, he 
might be able to make Gerald Talbot's life a burthen 
to him for ever, how he might make him curse the 
hour that he recovered from his wounds, and men- 
tally he registered a vow that if it cost him every 
farthing of his fortune he would have ap ample re- 
‘venge. 

He walked slowly and moodily along the lane, a 
different man to what he had been an hour before, 
«when he had paced the road with quick, elastic step, 
nd as he walked he brooded over his wrongs and 
tuade a hundred planus to avenge them. 

fle was close upon the village, he could see the 
white smoke from the cottages curling upwards into 
the clear, frosty air; he had but a short distance to 
go, when a sudden bend in the road disclosed to him 
the figure of a lady, young, graceful, and elegant, 
coming towards him, 

She was plainly but fashionably dressed, and there 
was something in her carriage and bearing terribly 
familiar to him. He could hardly believe it possible, 
Was it in truth the woman who had placed her hand 
in his at the altar, and whom he must still call 
wife, that he thus encountered ou her way to the 
His furious rage 
transfixed him, and he stood rooted to the spot, 
waiting for her approach as she came onwards with 
eyes bent steadily on the ground. 

Suddenly, when only afew yards from him, she 
raised her head, and, recognising him, uttered one 
faint cry of horror and dismay and stood as still 
as he—aund so they met again—husband and wile! 


(To be continued.) 








DISAPPEARANCE OF AN ISLAND.—Captain Plock, 
of the barque “ Adolphe,”’ from Iquique to London, 
reports that when passing the New Hebrides in the 
South Pacific he observed that Aurora Island, one of 
the most considerable of the group, had disappeared 
entirely beneath the sea. The island was thirty-six 
miles long and over five miles broad. Some of the 
group are known to be volcanic. 

Tue Exvecrric Lieut 1n WARFARE.—An experi- 
ment has just been made at St. Petersburg for the 
purpose of testing the utility of the electric light 
as an agent in warfare ; and the success of the trial 
was unexampled. With a piece of ordinary field 
artillery, on a dark night, every shot fired hit the 
targot at a distance of 1,660 yards, or very nearly 
an English mile, both the mark itself and the sur- 
rounding objects to a considerable distance being 
rendered perfectly distinct by the light thrown upoa 
them. 

Tur Crown or Srpain.—In accepting the Crown 
of Spain the Duke d'Aosta delivered a speech, in 
which he said: “ Faithful to the traditions of m 
ancestors, and thongh I do not ignore the difficul- 
ties of my new position and the responsibility to be 

veeumed before history, I place my confidenco in 
Heaven and in the Spanish people, which has given 
proof that it knows how to unite respect for the law 
with liberty. To make myself worthy of my elec- 
tion, | have but to follow loyally the constitutional 
traditions in which I have boon brought up. A sol- 
diet in the army, I shall at the same time be the 
firet citizen to the representatives of the nation, I 
know pot whether | li have the good fortane to 
ehed my blow f »w countey, and of adding a 
ew pag io vere waich alveady celebrate the glory 


of Spain but in any case I am sure that the Span- 

iards will beable to say of the king whom they have 

elected, ‘ His honesty could rise above the struggles 

of ies, and he had no other object but the peace 

and prosperity of the nation.’” The Duke d’Aosta’s 

rH was received with loud cries of “ Long live 
e King of Spain !” 





SCIENCE. 

Test rorR ALcoHOL.—A small quantity of the 
liquid which is supposed to contain alcohol is 
ae heated in a test tube, with some grains of 
iodine and a few drops of , or soda lye; 
care being taken that the liquid does not reach the 
boiling point. If it contains only a trace of alcohol 
the very characteristic yellowish and crystalline pre- 
cipitate of iodoform will be formed after cooling. 
In this manner 1°012 per cent. of alcohol may be 
detected. 

In the bronzing of copper urns, etc., the surface, 
first made thoroughly clean and bright, is covered 
with a thick coat of rouge and water. When dry 
the article is placed in a clear hollow fire (say a 
chamber of bricks, red hot) for a short time, until 
the rouge has burned to the desired shade of colour. 
Then the article is placed on a suitable stand, and 
polished with a soft brush and rouge powder, and 
afterwards with soft leather. 

Nove. APPLICATION OF VULCANITE.—An ap- 
plication of the plastic material known as vulcanite 
to the manufacture of iage wheels has just been 
patented. A wheel of the ordinary shape is cast in 
a single piece, the material used being strengthened 
throughout by a copious admixture of cuttings of 
iron wire, and the rim encircled with an iron hoop. 
The advantages claimed for the invention are the 
absence of any tendency to shrink, and an increase 
of which enables the manufacturer to re- 
duce the size of tha tire and rim and so diminish 
the weight of the wheel. 

A Smpre anp Erricrent Sritu.—Provide 
yourself with an old saucepan (the larger the bet- 
ter), and either invert the lid upon the pot, or, which 
is better, get a conical lid made by a tinsmith, with 
a spout, to allow the excess of warm water to flow 
away when cold water is added, and a small piece of 
wire, about one inch long, soldered to it at the apex 
of the cone. Then bore a hole in the saucepan for a 
common tobacco-pipe, and place the obipe with the 
bowl in the centre of the pot, immediately below 
the apex of the lid, inverted, so that the piece of 
wire rests inside the pipe-bowl. Now put a little 
water in the saucepan, and boil with a gentle heat. 
This still, if carefully handled, will work admirably. 
It is better to allow the still to work a short time 
before collecting any of the distilled water for use, 
as it will then be purer. 

Hiau-PressuRzE Finters.— Messrs. Clemesha 
and Co. have recently patented a filter, which they 
claim to be better adapted than any previously 
existing apparatus for ridding water of all impuri- 
ties and colouring matter. ‘i'he new filter isa small 
egg-shaped cylinder, filled with animal carbon, which 
is tixed to the main where the water enters a building. 
Sy an ingenious arrangement, the water can either be 
passed through the filter or not ; and by another mo- 
tion of the handle that effects this the filter cleanses 
itself. We had supposed that the usual water 
supply was as pure as water need be for all domestic 
and ordinary manufacturing purposes; but there 
is unquestionably a difference in colour between 
a glass of water from the pipe and a glass of the 
water when filtered by this apparatus. In dye- 
works and bleach-works such a filter must be very 
valuable; also in soda-water manufactories ; and 
its use would pace | contribute to prevent the 
incrustation of steam boilers. 


PROFESSOR RUSKIN ON SCULPTURE. 

Tue subject of the third lecture delivered by Mr. 
Ruskin at Oxford during the present term was 
“ Likeness in its Relation to Sculpture.” 

It 1s from the Greeks that we learn all the chief 
characteristics of sculpture. . 

1. Sculpture is only concerned with the represen- 
tation of organic life and of such noble objects as 
surround life. Every accessory which does not tell of 
life and action must be discarded. In the best period 
of Greek sculpture the horse was furnished with a 
bridle, but all other trappings were omitted. 

2. The function of sculpture is to represent onl 
what is most henourable and noble in life. Here it 
differs from painting, which omits nothing, and 
passes over no detail, however painful, and even ro- 
pulsive. We may paint a little child in rags, but we 
may not sculpture him, 

%. It mast not only yy ho epleitaal power 
soon in the form of any gin thing, bat it must so 
represent itas to show tho oone himeelf 
loves what is noble and honoarable. Without this, 





soulptare is eure to fall, however lite subject, 
‘Thore are three objects at oH gronn be Fon must 





aim in all its works; to limit what is indefinite, to 
correct what is , to make human what 
is monstrous. But, at the same time, the object of 
the aes sculpture is the real, not the id All 
second-rate artists tell us that first-rate art aims 
not at resemblance, but at some kind of abstraction. 
This is not the case: a good portrait sets the man 
before you, a good landscape sets the scene before 

ou; & tor ought to make the marble seem to 
rca to bring before you the very person whom 
he represents. Abstraction to decadence 
in art; in the bestart allis real. The testof its 
excellence is whether it creates in the spectator a 
wish to see the reality. The Jupiter of Phidias 
makes the beholder to see the deity—the 
noblest Madonnas stir up a desire to gaze on their 
divine prototype. 

ENAMELLING SLATE. 

By this 88 are produced imitations of the 
rarest marbles at a tithe of their cost. The sub- 
stance thus produced is not only cheaper than mar- 
ble, but bears a much more brilliant and permanent 
polish than stone will, while it has for its base 
a mineral infinitely stronger and more durable. 
The process of enamelling is interesting, though 
very simple. Itis performed either by “ dipping,” 
“ splashing,” or by splashing and sponging com- 
bined, and some — meee on pf Dg eager cd 

and-graining. colours are a ei 

of these methods, apa the edb ts en placed in an 
oven or heated chamber, the temperature of which 
is maintained at from 130 d Pek ge 
according to the size and thic 3 of the slab. In 
this pe it semen one) period —— can gna 
size , gen ly averaging twenty-four 
hours. It is then withdrawn, and a coating of 
é prepared enamel app’ Again it goes 
into the oven, emerging from thence to be vigor- 
ay, pumiced to reduce - inequalities of eon 
is process ing and pumicing is re 
with some Viceet tone times more, and <7 slab 
is then in a condition fit for polishing. The polish- 
ing process is performed, first, with woollen cloths 
and fine sand ; next, with French merino, the finest 
and softest that can be obtained; and finally, with 
the hand and powdered rotten-stone. 

By the processes thus hastily described the most 
elaborate marbles and stones can be imitated. 
Specimens of Egyptian green, Lumachelle, and 
St. Ann’s marbles, Pyrenees green, Swedish and 
purple ies, all kinds of ites, malachite, 
and Ia) i, have beenso well finished as scarcely 
to be Ristinguished from the costly originals. Archi- 
tects’ original designs can also be executed in inlays 
of pattern. 

The enamelled slates are principally used for 
chimney-pieces. They are largely in demand for 
facias, , table tops, etc., for which their fine 
and durable polish well fits them. 


ENLARGING PHOTOGRAPHS, 


ProressoR Fow kr thus describes a process 
for producing enlarged photographs without solar 
printing, which he thinks will be found good and 
useful. The small négative is made in the usual 
manner. He advises that the picture be taken with 
a long-focussed lens at a long distance, only one 
principal object to be included in the view. From 
the negative print a transparency or positive upon 
glass. From this transparency make an enlarged 
negative in the usual manner of any size desired. 
With the enlarged negatives print enlarged posi- 
tives. The glass on which these positives is printed 
is to be rubbed over with white wax dissolved in 
ether, and polished with clean silk cloth. 

A colourless collodion, made with ammonio-cad- 
mium, is used. After the picture is fixed, while yet 
wet, it is toned for a moment with a dilute solution 
of chloride of gold, afterwards with bichloride of 
mercury. Wash the pictare and let it dry. 

The paper to receive the picture is prepared by 
floating on a solution of gelatine, ten grains to the 
ounce, and dried. 

For use, float the Paper on clean water until it 
lies quite flat. Then draw it once through the water 
aad eral. Now place it upon the collodion film of 
the picture, cover with blotting-paper, place flat 
weights thereon, and let it stand until dry. Th 
by means of a knife, cut the edges of the i 
and the picture may be raised from the glass, 
mounted on the paper. 
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CHAPTER VII. 
By my faith, 
His presence bodes us no good. 
Shakespeare. 

Tue blow aimed at the would-be robber was given 
by no gentle hand, and, with a groan which he could 
not repress, Parry sank upon the floor. But though 
everything seemed to whirl about him, he did not 
quite lose consciousness. 

Dame Rachel’s scream roused hima little, and with 
great exertion he managed to crawl through the door, 
and heard it closed behind him. A drowsy feeling 
came over him. How long he remained there he 
could not tell, but when he woke to conscivusness it 
was with an indistinct recollection of hearing the 
voices of the women within after the dame had closed 
the door. 

Daylight had now come, and the first rays of the 
rising sun were streaming down the hatchway as he 
rose and reeled to his own berth. An application of 
cold water, and a short rest relieved him somewhat; 
but it was with an aching head that he again assumed 
Lis mufflers and sought Captain Redmond’s room. 

“Ah! doctor, I'm glad you have come. My leg is 
still uncomfortable.” 

, “Painful, I suppose,” said Parry, unwrapping his 
ace, 

“ Not particularly so; but—what ? 
doctor, you lovk like a ghost.” 

“It's a lucky chance that I'm not a ghost this very 
minute. Some of your fellows have been trying to 
knock me on the head.’ 

“ Impossible !” 

“Look here!" said he, showing the heavy bruise 
upon his temple, “ half an inch higher up would have 
made me & ghost sure enough.” 

“ But how did it happen? Were you quarrelling 
“ith them? They are arongh lot, Parry, as they 
Lave to be for this business.” 

* No, I was not quarrelling; I've not spoken a word 
to one of them, It was unprovoked,” 

“Thon I'll order him ia irons at once. Which one 
was it, doctor?" 

* There's the point; I don't know who it was, and 
if 1 did nothing could be done. You see I was try 
‘ng to get something from this girl's box, aud hal 
we gut it open when some one gave we the 

MOM 


The master roared with laug liter. 


LOST 


Sapviste! 


[A GALLANT RKSCUE.] 


too. 

“Tt isn’t that, Parry; but I was laughing to think 
that you should be caught by a sailor. Come, you'll 
have to do better than that, or I shall have to whistle 
for my money.” 

“Never you fear for that. A broken head will 
only make me the more cautious for the future,—who 
is that?” said he as a rap at the door drew their at- 
tention. 

“ Lovett, perhaps—open, will you?” 

Parry hastily threw on his muffler, and stepped 
aside as the mate entered. 

“ Well, Lovett, wliere is she ?” 

** No land in sight, captain ; but the tilde has car- 
ried us down so that we shall make Dover cliff soun. 
Shall I put about ?” 

“No, ’ve changed my mind; we'll go to London 
direct. Keep her on, Lovett.” 

With a bow the seaman backed out of the room. 

** You see my confidence in you, Parry. Now I am 
going to run into the very jaws of the lion, and on 
your promises. If you fail me——” 

“ You need not fear, Nick. You can be too useful 
tome to make me forget you. I know how tv mauage 
Queen Bess in a maiter like this.” 

‘Keep your compact and [ will keep mine, Parry. 
I am heartily tired of this secret life, und want a turn 
in London, Ah, for one hour at old. Hacker's. What 
a glorious place that is. Many a duel I’ve had in 
that old courtyard.” 

“ And that’s what you call amusement? ’Pon my 
word, you're a singular felluw. Doves life secm to 
have no value to you?” 

“ With a full purse, yes. When a man has nota 
guinea, what is life to him ?” 

“How long would you keep the full purse if you 
had it? How long did it take you to spend the 
gains of your piracies ov the Spanish Main?” 

“But there's pleasure in speuding. After all, 
Parry, you and I are in the same boat, only you take 
your money from women, while I take mino from 
men, who are able to give a few blows in defence of 
their gold. I take a ship on the Spauvish Main; you 


make her walk the plank.” 

Parry was not at all pleased with the comparison, 
although conscience told him that it was true, Ted- 
mond laughed heartily at his own conecit. 





marry a woman of wealth, take her moucy, aud thea | 





* Come, Parry, confess that I am right—what is | 


life worth to you without money ? Don't you apend 
| your time in plots to gain gold? = Ab, deetor, we ar 

prech we rascals at best—leth of w- 
lin, that eneestral uride aed perseua!l Lowvour af 


lhe real trath 


“T suppose you are delighted to see mo wounded | only things which can keep man honest when poor. 


You and I have neither, therefore we do not pretend 
to stand on a question of honesty when there is 
money to be gained.” 

“You are very candid about it,” said Parry, sul- 
lenly ; “ how do you know that I have not this an- 
cestral pride you speak of ?” 

“ That's a hint for me—come, out with it. Of what 
noble house are you the unfortunate scion ?” said the 
master, sarcasticly. 

“ Shall I tell him?” thought Parry; “ somewhere 
I have heard that he came irom the north, and he 
often speaks of the Percys. Better wait, perhaps.” 

“Are you trying to remember the name, doc- 
tor?” 

“T remember that well enough, Nick Kelloway, as 
you will soon learn. I am going now to claim my 
birthright at the hands of the queen. I have been 
defrauded of a name as noble as any in England.” 

“ Arundel, perchance; or maybe you aspire to 
the noble house of Percy,” said the master, with a 
sneer. “Come, Parry, this is a little toomuch. L 
doubt not you are going to claim some estate, but 
that you have the shadew of right ou your side I 
can't believe.” 

“Believe what you please.” 

“Come Parry, what difference does it make to me 
whether you are right or wrong, so you succeed ? 
I’ve served many a cause which I knew to be wreng, 
and made all I could out of it ¥ 

“ To spend in London,” interrupted Parry. 

“You are right there. I'd pledge my future for 
money enough to live there for two years more. I'll 
go even farther, and bind myself to you.” 

“ Complimeutary, to say the least. You can have 
your wisi), if you will do what I desire, and ask no 
questions.” 

“It's a bargain, Parry. For threo years I've been 
kuocked about on the sea, and now want a cruiso on 
dry land, I'd rather be dare-devil Nick Bravo in 
Loudon than respected Capta:u Redmoad, of the 
: Marquise.’ 

“Then your wish can be granted. You shia'l be 
the captain of those fellows we mot at the clil—but 
nover let them know that they are pot serving the 
marty, 

a Never fear my discretion.” 

“Come, Nick, my head is bursting 
at your leg.” 

The master’s wound was k serious than they 
had supposed, and it was now evi tiat he woeld 
be walking again ja a low days larry dressed the 
woeand end left the room, fedi I we Teehel of 

' we 


Let me look 
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“ Where is she ?” he asked, quickly, gazing around | 
for the maiden. 

“She ison deck; I cannot tarry long with you. 
Were you hurt, Parry?” 

“T should say that I was. My skull was nearly 
broken. Did you see who it was?” 

i “T saw aman, but it was too dark to distinguish 

im.” 

“Should everI find him out I'll wring lis neok 
like achicken. Curse him; bat we must heve the 
jewels.” 

“They are not here.” 

“ Where are they, then? What did she say?” 

“T had hard work te pacify her, and told her that 
I had been wa her box all night; but that a 
sailor had broken i@ when I fell asleep from fatigue.” 

“She saw nothing ?” 

“No; [had presence of mind enough to stand 
before her; \ut she suspects me, I’m sure.” 

“Then you mast by more careful. What did she 
say about these relics ?” 

“She said the robber would have found only a 
few garments in the box, for her souvenirs were 
left behiud, ‘Oh, seid I, ‘them you left them with 
Monsieur Bourgeois.’ ‘ No, I df@ not,’ she replied ; 
‘but I left them im @ place of safety, and with 
friends who promised to aid me in case of trouble.’" 

“Then sho has friends there; can stie have met 
Neville?” 

“No, She believes that her only relative is Sir 
Christ«pher.” 

“ But, dame, these things must be found or we shall 
be defeated. You must get the secret from her, or 
else I shall have to do it by force.” 

“ You promised—Parry, don’t harm her. I beg you 
to treat her well,” 

“So I will, dame, if she will treat us well, Do you 
suppose that I shall let her stead between us aud @ 
vast estate ?” 

For a moment the dame pondered the matter. He 
had said “us” instead of his usual “me.” Was it 
possible that he repented of the past, and really 
wished to make amends? Hope sprang up in her 
heart, and, like a foolish woman, she gave up all to 
him, not even remembering her compassion for this 
defenceless girl. 

** But let us treat her as gently as we can, Parry,” 
she said, in a low tone, and her sudden change told 
him her secret at once. 

“If that will pacify her,” he said, to himself, 
“she shall have enough of it,” and again he spoke 
of Victorine, and in a way to convince the dame that 
their interests were identical, 

“ What would be the use of this money unless yon 
were to share it with me, Rachel?” he said to her. 
“I do not plot for myself alone, and if I have 
seemed harsh and neglectful at times, necessity com- 
pelled me to be. But all that is past now, and we 
must work together,” 

“T will do all that I can, Parry ; all I ask is a little 
kindness from you.” 

* You shall have that, and gold too, We must not 
be seen together. You will meet me at the cottage 
in a day or two, when I have seen the queen. Go to 
Victorine now.” 

Dame Rachel rose without a word, but she watched 
Parry until his door closed, then went on deck to 
find her charge. She was leaning on the rail, gazing 
intently upou the cliff of Dover, which they were 
rapidly leaving behind. 

To this lone girl England was fairy-land—the land 
of her brightest and most cherished dreams. True 
the fature seemed almost a blank to her, but she had 
all of the bright hopes of youth, and did not fear 
the black clouds which were looming up before her. 

Dame Rachel sat down in eilence, nor did the 
maiden observe her presence until the cliff was 
growing dim with distance. The “ Marquise” was 
running for the mouth of the Thames, and with a 
fair wind, which showed off her marvellous speed to 
the best advantage. 

A better ran was never made, but the master was 
in no particular haste to land. 

When Victorine rose the next morning the “ Mar- 
quise” was anchored in the Thames, wiih the city 
of London in full view. 

She stood like one entranced before a fairylike 
spectacle. For a long time she looked in silence, 
and Dame Rachel was startled by the first words 
that she uttered. 

“Now I am happy, aunt ; I see the city where my 
poor mamma used to live. Do you think that I could 
find her grave ?” 

“Oh, no, child, she was buried far away from Lon- 
don. She lived in the country.” 

“Is it far there, aunt ? Could I not go there some- 
when? I do waut to goso much.” 

“ Somewhen you may go,” said the dame, absently ; 
“bat you do not ask about our home—would you like 
to see it?” 

“ Oan we see it?” 











“It is just before us—the roof you see there rising 


| from the trees—that is to be our home, given us by 


kind Sir Christopher.” 

“ How pretty it is! and one can see the river from 
its windows. Do you think mamma ever saw it, 
aunt ?” 

“ She thinks of nothing else,” said the dame to her- 
self; “she thinks of her mother in everythiog.” 

“Have you any one coming for yeu, madam ?” 
Lovett asked, at that moment; “do you expect a 
boat from the shore ?” 

“No one knows that we are coming.” 

“True. I forgot that we were not expected here. 
The captain orders me to put you on shore when you 
will.” 

“Let us get ready, Victorine; we are at home 
now,” said the dame; but Victorine did not hear. 
She was looking intently towards the little cottage. 

“Wait for me here, Victorias, Fi) come iz a mo- 
ment,” Dame Rache! remarked as a new idea came 
into her head, and hastening down the ladder she 
looked about for Parry. She wished « few words 
with him before they left. 

He was — tn stat, and, the maiden 
down, the two je their preparations for departure. 
Some half-hour later enp wire on deck waiting for 
the boat. Parry stood near, mafiled up to the eyes, 
while beside him sat the master, who had been 
brought on deck in a chair, 

At this hour the river presented an animated ap- 
pearance. The white sails of merchant vessels 
coming in from foreign ports, or leaving with rich 
cargoes of merchandise, were seen on every side; 
barges laden with grain were floating by, and nu- 
merous boats were gliding about as if at 
ef ith the river aud each other, 

‘ery few moments boats came alengside the 
“ Marquise,” bringing officials and others to see Cap- 
tein Redmond; and Victorine gazed at them with a 
swelling heart as she thought that these men were 
Since she could remember, the 
ate fe, ee ee See wee ees very 
mited, 


Standing by the rail, Victorime could not help 
hearing some of the conversation with the master. 

“You've heard the news, I suppose?” said one, 
who seemed to be an official of some kind. 

“What news?” asked the master; “ we have just 
cast anchor, and have heard nothing as yet.’ 

“Tt is all over town. Night before last the coast- 
guard was attacked, and nearly all were killed. A 
party of some fifty men landed on the coast, and after 
defeating the guard, escaped, carrying off their 
wounded,” 

** Who could they have been ?” 

“ The Catholic party, it is said, who were trying to 
land arms and ammunition, Ouly the bravery of the 
guard prevented them from carryivg out their plan ; 
and the captain has been promoted for his daring. 
It was a plucky thing to attack so many.” 

“It was indeed,” said the master, with an as- 
sumed admiration. “They must have fought des- 
perately.” 

“They must have done so, It’s lucky for you, 
captain, that you are laid up, and have sv few men; 
for every vessel that arrives is closely examined. I 
daresay the government inspectors have been on 
board already,” 

“Several of thom. Getting my leg crushed by 
my boat may have been a good thing for me after 
all. 

“ Ti it had been a sword cut, or a shot, you would 
have been arrested at once, I’m sure.” 

For some moments this conversation went on, 
while Parry, again a decrepit mau, with a trouble- 
some cough, stood by tolisten. When theparty had 
left, Redmond burst out with a hearty laugh, draw- 
ing Victorine’s attention. 

“Did you ever hear anything like that, doctor? 
Promoted!” and again the master laughed loudly. 
“But that is the way with most of them who fight 
on the strongest side. One man fights a dozen of 
them, and they magnify him into fifty men—a fine 
report goes to headquarters, and thea—promotion.” 

“Do you think the guard lied about it ?” 

“Of course they did; but they believed it. You 
never could make one of them believe that a single 
man did the whole thing.” 

“ Such is fame,” 

“Fame of that kind means taking care to blow 
your own horn. I should like to fight on the strong 
side for once—I'd go to the top iu a year.” 

Captain Redmond paused as he saw the maiden’s 
eyes fixed upon him with a wondering gaze. She 
had heard all, and a dim suspicion of the truth was 
begiunivg to creep over her mind, She nowthought 
of several little occurrences of that night, which had 
seemed unimportant then, But her eyes fell before 
the master's gaze, and a shudder came over her as 
she eucountered the snak look of the mufiled pas- 





seuger, 


The two men spoke in a low tone for a mome 
leaving no doubt that she was the object of theiryg. 
marks, 

“The boat is ready,” said Lovett, with a bow 4 
the ladies. “ Will you go on shore at once ?” 

“We are ready,” said the dame, stepping forwarj 
to bid adieu to the master. 

Victorine was just stepping towards the laddq 
when an exclamation from the passenger attracte 
her attention. He had said something to the master, 
and was now cautiously peering over the side. 

“Is it coming here?” asked the captain. 

“No, I believe not—it’s a pleasure boat. By my 
faith, it’s the earl himself!” 

“The earl ?” 

“ Arundel! he is looking sharply enough, as his 
men pull against the stream.” 

Victorine started suddenly at the sound of that 
mame, and paused to look at the boat, A pleasun 
barge, pulled by four strong oarsmen, was slowly 
passing, while beneath the canopy at the stern re. 
clined a remarkably handsome aud distinguished. 


looking younz man. 

“ Arundel!” she to herself ; “ where have 
I heard that name? [6 seems familiar to me—ij 
seems like a name which has always haunted ny 
childish dreams.” 

Something that fell upon her ear drove away thy 

which had checked her steps. 

* lt would be a misfortune if he should see her,” 
Parry said, “for should he recognise her it is » 
with us. 1 doubt that he could—but do not wish 
ruu the risk now,” 

Of whom were they 
and this young earl ? 

Victorine’s heart throbbed wildly as she thought 
that these men might know of some family conne- 
tion between this nobleman and herself. 

“He is far enough now,” said Parry; and the 
‘master told them that the boat was ready ; the re 
marks Vietorine that they had been detained 
on board until the earl’s boat had passed. 

Although she obeyed mechauically the instructions 
given her, the maiden could not take her eyes from 
the young man in the boat. He, too, was looking a 
her, but idly, as young men usually gaze at pretty 
maidens. 

* Hold fast!” cried a sailor; “hold fast there, Har- 
den—be careful, mistress—wait——” 

He spoke quickly, and sprang up to aid the maide 
as he saw the stern of the boat swing away fromthe 
vessel; but before he could take her hand she had 
missed her footing, and, with a cry, fell into th 
stream, 

“Catch her there—loose the rope—cut it!” and 
half-a-dozen other shouts were heard in a second; 
but instead of attending to this, all on board had 
rushed aft to see the maiden as sle floated dowa oo 
the tide. 

In vain the master called to them ; but, seeing thi 
they were too much excited to heed him, the brave 
man threw himself upon the deck, and, regardless 
the pain it gave him, hitched along to the rope, 
leasing the boat. 

{t was too late then. The earl had seen the fal, 
and ere the ship’s boat was free his own barge Ww 
rushing by with all the speed that fuur strong me 
could give it. i 

“There she is! There!” they cried from th 
deck, half-a-dozen hands pointing to where the 
maiden had risen to the surface. 

The earl was standing in the boat ready to cate 
the drowning girl as he passed ; he saw her garments 
but a second as she rose, only to siuk again imm 
diately. 

Like an arrow the barge shot by the spot ; but with 
a spring the earl dived under water, aud soon reap 
peared with the maiden in lis arms. Holding het 
head above water with his left hand, he straggled 
manfully with the waves until his boat came 
Catching the bow with his right, he raised her from 
the stream, aud both were speedily drawn into the 
barge. 

“He has her—he’s bringing her up,” said Party, 
greatly excited, rushing to the master; “ he'll com 
on board.” 

“ Sapriste! doctor, what’s to bo done? Can be 
know her?” 

“T hope not; but he must not see me. I'll go & 
low, for here they are. Dame!” said he to Dam 
Rachel, who sat weeping on the deck, wringing her 
hands and rocking her body to and fro. 

“Ob, Parry, she is dead—sho is drowned !” 

“Hist! she’s saved. One is bringing her whe 
must not see me—vou understand. Watch closely 
If he seem to recognise her, tell me at once, 
me al] that happens.” 

He had no time to say more, for the barge was a 
ready alongside of the “Marquise,” and the se 
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men were raising tie unconscious maiden over the 
| side. Very tenderiv these rouch men held the fait 
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girl, and almost reverently laid her upon a sail spread 
on the deck. : 

The young earl sprang? ver the side. For a mo- 
ment. he spoke to the master, then turned to the 
maiden, Her head was reclining in the lap of Dame 
Rachel, who was weeping loudly, and chafing the 
cold hands in her own. 

The earl gave some directions for the resuscita- 
tion of drowning persons which he had read in some 
pook, and in a moment or two there came relief. Vic- 
torine’s heart was beating strongly, but she was un- 
conscious. At. length her head rolled over towards 
the earl, aud with a sudden start her eyes opened with 
a frightened look, but instantly closed slowly and 
wearily, while a smile played about her mouth. 

The earl sprang to his feet. That look—that’smile 
bad brought afuce before him which he had not seen 
formany a@ year. Intently he now gazed into that 
marble-like countenance, tryivg in vain to tell him- 
self who it was she resembled. He fell on one knee 
beside her, and pushed back the mass of dank golden 
hair; but the dame had seen his look, and instantly 
threw her mantle over the maiden’s face. 

“Who is it, madam, pray tell me, who is this 
maiden, Is she not a——” 

“Victorine Hatton, my lord,” the dame interrupted, 
nicky. 

* Hatton—Hatton !” he mused over the name. 

“Sir Christopher’s niece, my lord.” 

“She looks not like a Hatton. None of Sir Chris- 
topher’s family have hair like hers. It belongs to 
but one name in England.” 

“But she has lived all her life in France, where 
shewas born. This is the first time that she was 
ever in England.” 

Dame Rachel trembled a little over the falsehood, 
but, fearing that Parry might accuse her of want of 
tact in answering him, she went even farther than 
was necessary, 

“She must have a surgeon at once; I will go for 
one,” said the earl, starting for his boat. 

“Will you accept some dty clothes, my lord?” 
Captain Redmond asked. 

"Thank you, no; I have no time to lose. Unless 
prevented by circumstances, | will bring a doctor in 
less than an hour, Keep her warm, dame,” said he, 
taking one more glance at the unconscious maiden, 
then quickly sprang into his boat. 

With all speed the bargemen palled away for the 
sity. 

“It is very strange,” the earl thonght, when clear 
ofthe ship ; “ very strange, indeed. I could almost 
swear she is not a Hatton. If sho is not some kin 
to my cousins of Latymer, then I am greatly mis- 
taken. Lady Anne shall see her.” 

With a new order to his men urging them to 
greater speed, he threw himself back on the seat to 
lollow the thought which so perplexed his mind. 

No sooner had he left the side of the ‘ Marquise ” 
than Dame Rachel rushed below.. She found Parry 
listening by the compauion-way. 

“He has gone for a surgeon, Parry.” 

“heard it. Did he know her?” 

“At least he saw enough to make him suspect, He 
— she opened hereyes. What is to be 


“Curse him—we must get her away before he re- 
turns.” 


“Will it not be dangerous to move her now ?” 

“She must bo moved,” said Parry, with a frown. 
we must go at once before he has time to trace 
us! 


Wrapping his muffler still higher on his face, Par 
followed the dame on deck. r o 

For a moment he examined the maiden, then turned 
tothe masterand spoke in low tones. The sailor, 

Ohad taken so deep an interest in the maiden, 
was standing near. He listened intently, and 
caught the word “cottage,” as he followed Parry’s 
eee pointing towards two or throe, some half-a-mile 

way, 

With great haste they now placed the insensible 
girl in the boat and pulled ashore in tho direction of 
the cottages, Parry, remained long enough to get a 
conveyance, then took the boat back to the ‘ Mar- 
quise.”” ‘The sailor followed the carriage with his 
*yes until it was lost to view, but he saw the direction 
it had taken. 

Scarcely three-quarters of an hour had passed 
*re.the earl’s barge came down the river from the 
tity, bringing a surgeon. Parry again went below. 

lickly springing on deck, the earl looked around 
ae roma 
@ has been taken below, perhaps?” said tho 
taal, addressing Captain mbieaeen. g Mi 

th Oh, no, my lord; her friends came for her from 

# shore, They thought best to take her at once.” 

Whither have they taken her?” Suspecsting that 
was not right, the earl looked at the master 


arply. 
“They said not whither they were going; but de- 


sired me fo say that your lordship shonld soon hear 
from her. They left many thanks for you.” 

The earl said no more, but, nodding the master 
adieu, started for his boat, with his eyes bent on the 
deck in thought, Im the ship’s boat, moored along- 
side, a sailor was sitting, and he managed to attract 
the earl’s attention by. pressing one finger upon his 
lip. 


The gesture was understood. Turning his back 
to the seaman, the earl seemed to be conversing with 
the surgeon. 

‘“* What is it, my good man?” said the earl, with an 
accent that cuuld not be distinguished above. 

“There is treachery here, my lord. No friends 
came for her, but’ man in disguise on board senther 
on shore to avoid your lordship.” 

“ A disguised passenger ?”’ 

* Yes, my lord. He went below when the barge 
retnined. The maiden has been taken to some cot- 
tage—one of those directly before your face, my lord 
—hist !” 

A face had appeared above, and the sailor caught a 
glimpse of the muffled man. Arundel looked up, and 
Parry started back. 

“Can you meet me on shore?” said the earl. 

“ Perhaps—I'll try, my lord.” 

“You may meet one of my men on London bridge 
to-night; he will bring you to me.” 

“Tf impossible to-night, to-morrow.” 

“ W.1l—thanks, my good fellow; you shall'be re- 
warded handsomely,” said the earl, throwing two or 
three pieces of gold into the smalt boat. Befove the 
barge was fairly off the gold was thrown back again, 
and fell at Arundel’s feet. 

“That is no commen sailor,” said the surgeon, 
picking up the gold, 

*T am sure of that, doctor. I suspected it when I 
first saw his face. What can he be doing in that 
position ?” 

No amount of speculation could solve that problem, 
and while the surgeon was telling stories of the 
strange disguises that he had met, the ear) was gazing 
intently at the cottages on the shore, trying to fancy 
that one contained the maiden he had saved from 
death. 

“If she is there I shall find her,” he said to himself ; 
“but I may learn more from this seaman—if seaman 
he be.” 





CHAPTER VITI. 
Beware 
Of entrance to a quarrel ; but, being in, 
Bear it that the o)poser may beware of thee. 
Hamlet. 

AtruouGH the earl thought much of his adventure 
during the day, he was unable to put'the few facts 
that he possessed into satisfactory shape, That there 
was @ plot against the maiden he had saved from 
drowning, in which the disguised passenger; and 
perhaps the aunt, were implicated, he had no doubts. 
Furthermore, he saw that the maiden bad an appa- 
rent friend in the man who served as a sailor on the 
“ Marquise.” 

Who was this man? or what relation did he bear 
to the maiden? All things considered, the earl con- 
cluded that the man was acting from sympathy 
solely, and upon facts accidentally gained on the 
voyage. 

More than once Arundel had asked himself why 
he took so much interest in one whom he had never 
seen before, and he was puzzled that a simp'e maiden 
should have made so deep an impression on his mind. 

*T can account for it iv one way only,” he thought, 
“and that is because she lyoks so much like my poor 
cousin. She is the very picture of Lady Latymer 
as she looked ten years ago.” 

Something there was which drew him towards 
this beautiful girl with a force that he could not 
resist. It was not love, for he loved Lady Anne 
Wardour with singular devotion. It was not ac- 
quaintance, for he had never seen this maiden before, 
Yet, whatever it was that claimed his heart in her 
favour, ho was unable to resist. He could not drive 
her from his mind for-a single moment. 

“This man may tell me something which will 
offer a clue,” he again said to himself; “‘and there 
is a mystery about him as well. No common sailor 
would have refused my gold for service rendered.” 

At this time it occurred to the earl that he had 
omitted to give a sigd whereby the seaman could 
recogtiise his messenger, and therefore determined 
to go in person to the rendezvous. 

London was not then as safe as at the present day. 
The streets were uneven, muddy after rains, and ‘in 
places almost impassable. Deep sloughs or mud- 
holes were worked out here and there, rendering a 
carriage-drive a matter of no little tronble and 
danger. Public coaches were not then fairly intro- 
duced. Only the wealthy were able to ride in car- 
riages at all; and these, at night, had to be preceded 





by men carrying links or torches. 


But even: to the. pedestrian the streets were any- 
thing but safe. Now and then the lamps ia front of 
some nobleman’s house shed a feeble light for a short 
distance ; but generally all was darkness, and the 
way lighted by torches. carried in the hand. Bands 
of cutpurses and roysterers roamed these dismal 
streets at night, ever ready to insult a passer-by, 
their swords flying from their sheaths on the slightest 
pretext. It required no provocation to, start.a fight, 
during which'the unfortunate wayfaxer was robbed, 
and either murdered or left, seriously wounded, 

Arundel decided to go an foot, and without 
torches; but he called. half-a-dozen. of his retainers, 
and bade tlem follow him, though uot in a body. 
They were to.appear unconscious of cach other, yet 
ready to come together at the sound of his whistle, 

A feeble twilight gleam still lingered: in the west 
as the earl came to the bridge, lying in gloomy 
shadow. Glancing about. to see that his men were 
near, he entered the axches and walked slowly across. 

Two or three parties came by, but, with a single 
glance, passed on; then a band of drunken roysterers, 
arm-in-arm, aad singing a convivial song, occupied 
the way. Arundel stepped into a niche until they had 
passed. 

In the centre arch a single man was standing, and 
the earl fouvd that it was the seaman from the 
“Marquise.” ‘They stepped as far as possible into 
the shadow. 

“ Have you been here long ?” 

“Only a moment now, my lord, but I have been 
here before. I was forced to go away to avoid some 
suspicious-looking men, who appeared to be looking 
for some one.” 

* How long ago was that ?” 

“Five minutes ago, perbaps. I fear the mufiled 
passenger may have suspected me, and set a wateh 
to follow me. Hist! there is one of them.” 

‘The earl looked out just as a man was passing on 
the other side with a torch, and he started as he re- 
cognised in the man near him one whom ke had seen 
when coming from his own house. 

Could this seaman be in league with the others, 
and have taken this mode of luring him upon the 
bridge? At any rate he would be on his guard. 
Two or three more men passed in the shadow, each 
giving a glance into the archway. 

“ Do you know these men?” asked the earl, sternly, 
laying his hand upon his sword as he stepped to- 
wards the seaman. 

**I do not, my lord, but I fear they are watehing 
me Save yourself while there is time, and let us 
meet at another place.” 

The earnest and truthful tone of the sailor re- 
assured the earl, and he asked if the man would go 
to his house. 

“T fear that would make it the worse for me. Be- 
sides, if your lordship is known suspicion might make 
them attempt violence. I could not go there now 
without attracting suspicion, which would drive mo 
from the ‘Marquise.’ ”’ 

“ But cannot [ offer you service more congenial to 
your tastes? Unless I mistake you are no ordinary 
seaman. Your language shows it.” 

“It is true, my lord; but I have to make one more 
voyage to France ; and in these times it is necessary 
to do so in disguise.” 

* Ah! then that is it, Say no more to me, for I am 
at present a friend to the queen.” 

“You mistake, my lord; I do not belong to the 
opposition party. My service is entirely private and 
in the interests of an injured lady.” 

“This maiden?” 

“T will tell all that [know. To get back to Eng- 
land I joined the * Marquise.’ On the voyage I learned 
that there was a deep plot against this maiden. The 
muffled passenger, whose face I did not see, was in 
collusion with the dame who called herself the aunt. 
From their conversation I learned that she was not 
the maiden’s aunt, and that the maiden herself was 
not the peasant girl she seemed,” 

“IT knew it—I felt it,” interrupted the earl, as if 
speaking to himself. 

“She has some jewels which these conspirators 
thouht would lead to an identification of her family, 
and these they determined to possess. They were 
opening the box when I knocked the man down with 
a stool.” 

“Tt was a daring act in you, and you shall be re- 
warded for it.” 

“J did but a simple duty, my lord; one that any 
man of right feeling would have dune. My reward 
was in a sense of duty done.” 

“They are noble sentiments, sir,” said the earl, 
heartily, grasping the seaman’s hand; “may I ask 
your name?” 

“Pardon! If your lordship will permit I would 
rather not give it now.” 

“ Certain'y—and this maiden ?” 

® They took her to one of the cottages directly oppo- 





site where the ‘ Marquise’ was lying—to the one, I 
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think, nearly embowered in trees. The muffled pas- 
senger burried her on shore when your lordship went 
away for the surgeon.” 

“ T will seek her and protect-——” 

The sentence was interrupted by the arrival of four 
men walking arm-in-arm, one of whom took great 
trouble to step into the arch and to jostle the seaman. 
He stepped aside quietly, but it was evident that a 
fight was intended. 

* You push me, fellow; what do you mean?” said 
one, fiercely, and with a profusion of oaths. 

“T did not push you—you know I did not.” 

“Perhaps I lie—perhaps you mean to tell me so. 
I'll teach you manners for the future.” 

As he said this he dealt the sailor a blow, which 
was returned with interest, laying the desperado upon 
his back. But the others instantly crowded around 
thetwo. The earl had time to blow his whistle ere 
the men began to jostle him, one of them striking 
the sword from his hand. The sailor seized it and 
fonghtin defence. 

The steps of the earl’s men were heard running 
along the bridge ere the desperadoes took the alarm. 

“ This is he—the one with the sword,” said one of 
them, the words drawing the four upon the seaman, 
who was pushed out of the archway, still fighting as 
the earl’s men came up. 

* Here!” called the earl to them, “fall upon those 
fellows there— quick !” 

The eari’s men had gathered about him to see that 
he was safe, but sprang forward at his command, aud 
in a moment the band of cut-throats was put to flight. 
Arundel found his own sword lying upon the bridge. 

“What can it mean?” he asked himself; “ these 
fellows could not see to distinguish our dress, and 
they singled out the one who wore a sword. Asailor 
‘would not wear a sword—it was me they were pur- 
suing.” 

The conjecture was true, andagain Arundel thought 
of the fellow he saw on the bridge—the one who had 
passed his door earlier in the evening. Parry had 
already begun his plot, and it was his own hired men 
who were sent to pursue the earl. 

But Arundel could not make up his mind that he 
was the object of the assault, and he now thought 
of the sailor who had fought so well. His men re- 
turned to report the desperadves routed, but with no 
intelligence of the sailer. ‘The chances were that he 

~had fallen, and perchance his lifeless body was then 
floating in the Thames. 

Sincerely regretting the accident to this brave fel- 
low, the earl thought much of his fears concerning 
the maiden, and the next day went out to fulfil his 
promise, hastily made, just previous to the attack. 

The afternoon was wearing away when the earl 
mounted his horse and rode towards the cottages in 
the suburbs of the city. ‘I'wice had he passed the 
embowered cottage ere he saw the maiden, but at 
length fortune favoured him. 

Victorine was in the garden as he rode up, and 
without loss of time he dismounted at the gate. 

“ DoI not address Mistress Victorine Hatton?” he 
asked, with a bow before ler. 

“Tt is my name, sir,” 

“May I not introduce myself—I am Philip 
Howard, Lord Arundel.” 

“ Arundel!” exclaimed Victorine, while her eyes 
wandered musingly over his face. 

“Itseems to me that I have known—ah!” she 
exclaimed, with a smile and a blusi), “you saw me 
before I fell from the ship—you went by in your 
boat. Yet it seems to me that I have heard your 
name before.” 

“It was I you saw in the boat, Fortunate, in- 
deed, that I happened to he there to save you.” 

“ You—you, my lord, did you save me from 
she hesitated, aud pressed both hands upon her 
Losom, while she tried to call memory to her aid. 

“Did they not tell you?” asked the earl. 

“They told me nothing, but I understand it now. 
You saved my life. It was your lordship who tuok 
me from the water.” 

He assented as she came towards him, aud, looking 
up into his face with her calm and fearless eyés, 
she tried to express the gratitude which filled her 
heart. 

“They to'd me only that I was saved, my lord; 
yet I knew there was some mystery about it. I had 
@ fancy—a dreaw, that some ove drew me from that 
cruel river.” 

“I came to see you to ask your confidence. It 
may seem bolduess on my part, but a sailor told me 


’ 


’ 





of the attempt to rob you of jewels, aud I fear you 
are still surrounded by foes, May I not prove to you 
that I am a fricnd——” 
“ Victorine!” called Dame Rachel, from the porch. 
The earl looked up quickly, and not only saw the 
dame, but fancied that he saw the shadow of aman 


through the blinds. 
ae Will you not enter, my lord? Aunt Rachel, this 
is Lord Arundel, who saved my life. Ask Lim to come 


in, aunt,” said Victorine as Dame Rachel hastened to 
her side. . 

“ He has told her,” the dame thought, and, biting 
her lip with vexation, she listened to the appeal. 
“Our house is too humble for one like his lord- 
ship,” said she, with ill-concealed concern. “ We 
are two lone females, my lord, and it would not be 
to our credit to receive a visit at such an hour from 
any gallant.” 

“1 will not embarrass you, dame,” said the earl, 
courteously, “ but I beg permission to call on Mis- 
tress Victorine during some morning hour.” 

He bowed to them both and mounted his horse. 
Standing upon the porch, Victorine gazed wistfully 
into the young earl’s face, with a feeling of pain 
she had never before endured; her look sank deep 
into his heart. 

“ What a powerful appeal!” he said to himself.as 
he rode away. “I have never seen so many words 
expressed in a single look. I am sure now that some 
great wrong is meditated—but how can! guard her ? 
Lady Anne might aid me.” 

With a deep sigh Victorine turned into the cottage, 
after watching the earl from sight, aud she felt a 
void in her heart that was unaccountable. Iu her 
case also it was not love, for she could not entertain 
an idea that one like Lord Arundel could ever stoop 
to love a nameless girl like her. Nor did his presence 
stir her heart. as it surely would have been moved had 


' she dreamed of love. 


* He seems like a kinsman to me—like a brother, 
whom I have never seen befure. Arundel! Howard! 
these names haunt me like a half-forgotten dream of 
long ago.” 

Her reverie was broken by the voice of Dame Ra- 
chel. 

“ You do wrong, Victorine, to talk to.one like him. 
Do you not know that such as he have little thought 
for the fair name of maidens? You were very 
wrong.” 

“ Aunt, how did I wrong? Was it wrong to speak 
with one to whom I owe my life?” 

“ Perhaps not wrong, my child, but he does a wrong 
to you. Gossip will soon play with your name should 
you be seen talking with a court gallaut in this man- 
ner.” 

“I do not understand you. I have done no wrong, 
nor have I given cause for scandal. Ifit was impru- 
dent for me to speak with him, then why did you pre- 
vent him from coming in ?” 

“What, permit a gallant to call when we are 
alone——” 

** What was that?” asked Victorine, quickly, as 
the sound of a suppressed cough: came from the closed 
room to the left. 

“It was nothing—nothing; I will see,” said the 
dame, with agitation, immediately placing herself be- 
tween the maiden andthe door, “ ‘There is nothing 
bere,” she. said, holdiug the door partly open for a 
second only. 

But even as she did so there came a sound which 
conviuced Victurine that some one was stepping be- 
hind the curtains. 

A thrill of suspicion made her heart palpitate as 
she ascended the staircase to herown room, but she 
tried to assure herself that there could be no harm 
to her, whatever might be the secrets of her aunt. 

No sooner had the maiden sought her chamber than 
the dame eutuved the room whence the unusual 
suvands.had come, 

“ You were near betraying us, Parry,” she said 
siill trembliug with agitation ; “ she heard it plainly.” 

“ You should have taken her farther away from 
this door. But no matter, Rachel,” said he as he 
saw the dame trembling for fear of further reproof ; 
“it isof no consequence, for sooner or later 1 must 
get on a better footing with her. You must make 
her believe that I am a friend.” 

“TI will do it if Ican, Parry; but I fear she saw 
you on the ‘ Marquise,’” 

“'To be sure she saw me, but, of course, she could 
not recogni-e me now. You hardly kuew me your- 
self when I first came into the shrubbery.” 

“T hope she may not, Parry. But what is to be 
done now about the earl?—he suid that he would 
come again.” 

Parry was thinking deeply, and sat threading his 
fingers through his fulse gray beard, 

* You know it will be hard to refuse him adwit- 
tance without cause; and unless for a good cause 
she would suspect my friendship,” the dame cou- 
tinued. 

“It must be stopped, Rachel; let us think of it 
to-morrow. What did Sir Christopher say ?” 

“ He would not come in, and only talked to me for 
a few moments in the garden, He was very particu- 
lar to urge that she should have no friends, and 
said that he should have one of his men watch us 
closely.” 

“ Did he say that ?” 





—— 
house is watched now. Do you see that old wom 
gathering faggots over there ?” 

Parry stepped tothe window and looked acrogs { 
an open field. 

“I suspected her at first,” said he, thoughtfully, 
“ but do you know—do you think, Rachel, sho is sey 
by Sir Christopher? There may be others on th, 
track.” 

“ T think Sir Christopher sent her.” 

“ What makes you think so? Why can’t you ly 
a little more confidential with me when you know thy 
our interests are one ?” 

“T do tell you everything, Parry, but this is only 
a suspicion of mine. Sir Christopher said that if ly 
heard of any friends visiting here, he should tak 
her away, or something like that. It was such, 
little thing I didn’t think it necessary to tell yon.” 

“Yet this is the most important of all. Racha, 
we must dosomething soon. He shall never take hy 
from my sight, and if this old woman be there tp 
morrow I shall take precautions at once.” 

** What can we do, Parry ?” 

“ No matter now—let us think over it. Above all 
dame, do not admit the earl. He will be beyond the 
reach of visits soon if he attempt to thwart m 
Good-bye, Rachel.” 

“ Go this way, Parry.™ Victorine sits by her win. 
dow for hours, and will surely see you going from 
the garden. I will do all I can to keep him away, 
Parry, but—but if I cannot, don’t be—be cruel!” 

* There, there, Rachel, hush your sobbing! Do 
the best you can, and I shall not bo unkind. Come, 
now, dry your tears, and watch closely after her for 
a few days more.” 

Slipping out through the back way, Parry gained 
the city road by a circuitous path, and walked briskly 
on in the shades of evening. 

“The crisis has come,” he told himself on th 
walk, “and now or never have I to strike for fortune 
and a name. I shall take the viila to-morrow, and 
in three days this girl must be an inmate of it. Onw 
in my power, beyond the reach of Arundel, and Iam 
tolerably safe. I can dictate terms to both Sir 
Christopher Hatton and my Lord Burghley, and both 
shall give ime their influence with the queen, o 
e!8e s 

With compressed lips Parry concluded his thought, 
stopping to crush bis heel into the soil with a lok 
as malignant as if he were already standing abo 
his foes. 

‘They shall give me their.influence or lose theit 
gold. It would kill oid Burghley to lose Latymer,’ 
he said, aloud, still contemplating the spot where be 
had stamped in the heel of his buot. 

“Tatymer did you say, sir? What do you know 
about Latymer?” said a voice behind him, and atthe 
same time a hand was placed upon his shoulder. 

Parry started violently and clutcred the handled 
his dagger ; but his hand was arrested by th» stranger, 
and even in the dusk of theevening Parry recognise 
in him the Earl of Arundel, 

(To be continued.) 








PLANTS IN BEDROOMS.—It should be known 
all persons that to have plants in a closo bedroom 
at night is a practice detrimental to health, Eva 
plants not in flower and without smell injure the 
air during the night, and in the absence of the su, 
by impregnating it with nitrogen aud carbonicaci 





gas. , 

WE understand that the Commision for the forth 
coming census of 1871 tor lreland has been nom 
nated. ‘The Commissioners are— William Donne 
i-q., Registrar-General ; Sir William Robert Wilde, 
M.D.; and George W. Abraham, Esq., LL.D. 
filled the same posts in the census of 1801. Tw 
census in England and Wales will be. taken 
Major Graham, Registrar-General; Dr. Farr # 
James T. Hammick, Esq., assistants to the Regs 
trar-General; and Mr, W. Clode, acting as sett 
tary. 

PreEons.—An interesting meeting of the met 
bors of the Birmingham Columbarian Society 
recently held at the residence of the hon. socretaty 
(Mr. J. W. Ludlow), Vauxhall Road, for the purpo# 
of examining new varieties of pigeons which hsv 
been obtained in the East, and sent from Smyt, 
by the late excellent secretary of the society 
enthusiastic philoperisteron, Mons. H. Noyé. | ? 
birds numbered about twenty pairs; the majorly, 
with the exception of colour (which was so beaul 
ful and varied as to defy description in an 
like a limited space) partaking of all the characte 
istics of the “Satinette’’ variety, in connecti®® 
with which the name of Noyé was so intimatly 
associated while he was resident in Birming' 
The collection included a remarkable pair of ti 
blers, the peculiarities of which differ entirely fre? 
the broad, short, compact form of the English 
riety. In colour they are a jot, glossy bes 
throughout, so brilliant and intense as to 
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fantail. The tail contains sixteen feathers, instead 
of the abnormal number of twelve, and, together 
with the flights, is of great length. Their power of 
flight and gymnastic capabilities are described by 
M. Noyéas something wonderful. Another variety 
resembled the show Antwerp in general contour 
and size, but with the colour of the silver owl; and 
there were a@ very handsome pair of black turbits, 
which resemble the English varicty only in having 
the black shoulder. 

Ancient MSS.—The most ancient manuscript on 
cotton paper appears to have been written in 1050. 
Eustathius, who wrote towards the end of the 12th 
century, states that the Egyptian papyrus had gone 
into disuse but a little before this time. To recon- 
cile, however, in some measure, contradictory ac- 
counts, it may be observed that on some particular 
occasions, and by some particular persons, the 
Egyptian paper might have been employed for 
several hundred years after it ceased to be in gene- 
ral use; and itis quite certain that, although the 
new invention must have proved of great advantage 
to mankind, it could only have been introduced by 
degrees. Amongst our records is a letter addressed 
to Henry ITI., and written previously to 1222, which 
appears to be on strong paper of mixed materials. 
Several letters of the following reign, which are also 
among the records, are evidently written on cotton 
paper. 





ANNIVERSARY OF THE PRINCE CONSORT’S 
DEATH. 

Tue ninth anniversary of the death of the late 
Prince Consort was observed by Her Majesty the 
Queen and Royal Family with the accustomed 
solemnity at Windsor. In the morning, shortly after 
eleven o'clock, Her Majesty, accompanied by their 
Royal Highnesses Prince Arthur, Princesses Louisa 
and Beatrice, and Prince and Princess Christian, 
attended by the ladies and gentlemen of the court, 
proceeded to the Royal Mausoleum, situate within 
the private grounds of Frogmore House, where 
are interred the remains of his late Royal Highness. 
At the mausoleum the Queen and Royal Family were 
joined by their Royal Highnesses the Prince and 
Princess of Wales, who left town by the 10.15 a.m. 
down train on the Great Western Railway, and 
reached Windsor at 11.10a.m., driving immediately 
upon their arrival in one of the Queen’s carriages 
from the station to the mausoleum. 

The Royal Family having assembled, the service 
was commenced by the Hon. and Very Rev. Gerald 
Wellesley, the Dean of Windsor. Dr. Elvey, or- 
ganist, and the choir of St. George’s Chapel, 
Windsor Castle, including Messrs. Marriot, Adams, 
H. Barnby, Hunt, Briggs, Dyson, etc., attended, 
and upon these gentlemen devolved the musical 

ttion of the service. The prayers and selected 

sons were read by the Dean of Windsor. 

Atthe close of the service, which was most im- 
pressive, Her Majesty, together with the Princes 
and Princesses, returned to the castle. 

Mrs. Gladstone was among those who visited the 
mausoleum. 

Their Royal Highnesses the Prince and Princess 
of Wales, attended by their suite, drove to the 
Windsor terminus of the Great Western Railway, 
and left for London in a saloon carriage attached 
tothe 1 o’clock up train for Paddington. The Prince 
and Princess were in mourning. 

After the Queen and Royal Family had quitted 
the mausoleum, the domestics of the royal honse- 
hold were allowed to visit the Prince’s tomb, and 
for this purpose the building remained open from 
noon till four o’clock in the afternoon, when Her 
Majesty paid another visit to the mausoleum. ‘The 
Weather was wet and stormy throughout the day. 





Tue Irish fisheries, once so flourishing; threaten 
to become extinct. The inspectors, in their report 
for the present year, state that an enormous fal ing 
0 occurred in the number of boats and men em- 
ployed in the coast fisheries since 1868—the total 
estimated decrease being, within the last two years, 
20 less than 2,697 boats, and 10,776 men. 


A Bantoon Voyace over THE Norra Sra.— 
The French balloon which fell in Norway was sent 
up from Paris on the morning of the 24th ult. The 
wind carried it in a northerly direction with such 
tapidity that it soon passed over the North Sea, 
without the occupants of the car knowing where 

were. When, however, they found themselves 
angerously close to the sea they sent off a carrier 
nm with a message that they thought thamselves 

at the same time throwing out ballast. Ulti- 
mately the balloon reached Norway, and the aéro- 
nauts descended on a snow-covered mountain as 
t they could, without even knowing in what 
Ponty they were, there being no habitations near. 
ey nineteen hours they wandered about in the snow, 
ut eventually reached one of the small cabins 
Which are to be seen at wide intervajs among the 





mountains. On the evening of the 28th ult. thou- 
sands of people went to meet them on their entry 
into Christiana, where they were feasted that night, 
and on the following day were to start for Tours, 
vid London. 

LONGEVITY In Man anv THE Lower ANI- 
MALS.—The duration of life of larve in closely allied 
forms varies from four years and more to a week. 
Fleas are said to live as long as nine months. 
Fish have great tenacity of life. The carp is stated 
to have reached one hundred and fifty years. A 
pike which was taken at Halibrun, in Suabia, in 
1497, weighing 350lbs., and measuring 19 feet, had 
a ring attached to it, bearing an inscription which, 
if genuine, would warrant us in believing the age of 
the fish to be at least two hundred and sixty-seven 
years. Tho toad lives thirty-six years, the frog from 
twelve to sixteen years, and various tortoises must 
have seen many years if we may judge from the 
size to which they attain. Parrots and geese reach 
an age between one hundred and one hundred and 
twenty years, and falcons and ravens outlive one 
hundred and fifty years, but the little wrens live 
only two or.three years. Of mammals, the whale 
and the elephant have the longest term of existence, 
living as they do over one hundred, perhaps to two 
hundred years. The horse lives twenty-five, but 
sometimes reaches forty years; the sheep and the 
goat twelve years; the lion from twenty to fifty 
years. Man, there is no reason to doubt, has lived 
long past the Psalmist’s limit of threescore and 
ten, there being well-authenticated instances of his 
living over one hundred years ; but it is only among 
highly civilised nations that satisfactory data can 
be obtained regarding his longevity. A minute in- 
vestigation of the conditions that conduce to length 
of life goes to support the theory that the longevity 
of animals is influenced by their amount of pro- 
creative power and their ability to sustain wear 
and tear. 





DIET OF BELGIAN MINERS. 

THE miners of Belgium eat, according to a report 
recently published in that corntry, 2 lbs. of bread 
per day, about two oz. of butter, 1 0z. of coffee and 
chicory mixed, while for dinner they have in the 
evening a portion of vegetables mixed with pota- 
toes, weighing at the most 1}1lbs. They have meat 
on Sundays and festivals, but during the week they 
drink neither beer nor other fermented liquors. 
Coffee is their only beverage. Yet these workmen 
are hardy and healthy. 

It is not the coffee which sustains them, for it 
constitutes but one thirty-fifth of the nutritious 
properties of their aliment, though M. de Gasparin, 
in @ paper read some years ago before the French 
Academy of Sciences, attempted to prove, from 
certain tables, that the waste in liquid excretion is 
less when coffee is drunk than at other times. The 
miners’ coffee is not like the French café au lait, 
for it has but one tenth part of milk in it ; he drinks 
several pints in a day, and eats only bread and but- 
ter until the vegetable meal of the evening. The 
albuminous substance which enters into the rations 
of the Belgian miner is thus reduced from 23 
grammes to 15 grammes of azote. Here is, there- 
fore, proof that life and health can exist throughout 
a whole population with less nutritive substance 
than is generally considered necessary. 





PRESENT FROM THE QUEEN TO THE VICEROY 
oF Eaypr.—There has just been submitted to Her 
Majesty the Queen a complete set of architectural 
and coloured drawings, comprising plans, elevations, 
sections, exterior perspective, and all important de- 
corative and constructive details, of the royal 
dairy and dairy farm buildings in the Home Park, 
Windsor, which were erected during the lifetime of 
the late Prince Consort. These drawings have 
been sketched from the existing works for His 
Highness the Viceroy of Egypt. 

JAPANESE IN Paris.—Among the people shut up 
in Paris are three Japanese students, whom their 
French tutor has kept there. They write short 
notes to their friends in London, in Japanese cha- 
racters, on the margins of newspapers, which they 
trust to the balloon post, and say they heartily wish 
they were out of the place, as they get nothing but 
horse-flesh and dog-flesh to eat. 

UNPRECEDENTED CasE OF BIRTHS AND DEATHS 
IN ONE Faminy.—A very singular and touching 
case has just occurred in the fishing village of Inver, 
near Tain, in the family of James Fraser, alias 
Stow, fisherman. Fraser recently buried his second 
wife, making the eighteenth death in his family 
since his first marriage. By his first wife he had 
fourteen children, ten of whom he has buried. By 
the second wife he had eleven children, of whom six 
are dead; so that-he has, in a comparatively short 
period, followed to the grave his two wives and six- 
teen of his twenty-five children, making in all 
eighteen deaths since his first marriage. ‘The poor 


man, who is now unable to support himself, has 
still alive four of his first and five of his second 
wife’s children. 





THE EARL’S SECRET. 
Pi tna 
CHAPTER I. 


Tf I may trust the truth of sleep 
My dreams presage some news at hand. ~ 
Romeo and Juliet. 

TWILIGHT, of a June day, was slowly deepening 
over the broad domain of Silvermere. 

The lamps had just been lighted in hall, boudoir; 
and parlour, when a carriage bowled up the broad 
avenue leading to the house, and stopped before a 
side entrance. The carriage door was quickly opened 
by a footman, and the Earl of Walsingham descended 
to the porch. 

Without a word or gesture to his faithful servitors, 
who waited to welcome him home from his journey 
to the Highlands, the morose and haughty earl passed 
into the house. 

Walking listlessly, as though to be at home again 
were no pleasure, his lordship passed on to the 
library. 

The room was unoccupied, 

Taking oa number of letters from a case, his lord- 
ship seated himself in an easy-chair and began their 
perusal, his deep black eyes and cold, proud face 
changing not a whit in expression as he read on, 
letter after letter, until all were finished save one. 

Allsave one! This was a dainty missive, in a de- 
licate chirography, the reading of which brought a 
flush to the earl’s sallow cheeks and a sparkle to the 
hitherto passionless eyes. The letter was read and 
re-read with rapturous pleasure, such as one would 
fancy the haughty, self-contained earl incapable of 
feeling. 

With a genial glow overspreading his face, he 
arose and touched the bell-pull. 

Soon a servant entered, The earl commanded: 

“Inform Lady Walsingham that I desire’ her pre- 
sence here at once.” 

“ Yos, my lord.” 

In a state of extreme lassitude, Isabel, Countess of 
Walsingham, formerly widow of Gregory, Marquis 
of Haldimand, sat in her elegantly appointed boudoir 
gazing dejectedly through the open window at the 
lovely night scene pictured before her, 

But though her gaze took it all in, the countess 
saw it not. Her eyes had in them a dreamy, far- 
away look—those fathomless, rostless eyes that were 
ever wandering with a strange, yearning lightin their 
blue depths. 

Her ladyship sat with her thin white hands clasped 
convulsively in her lap when the sound of the earl’s 
carriage reached her ears. Her languid, dreamy 
manner changed instantly, an eager look came into 
her eyes, and her face lit up with joyful expectancy. 

Reaching forth her tremulous hand, she rang the 
bell for her maid, who immediately entered from an 
adjoining apartment. 

“Merton, Rupert has come at last!” said the coun- 
tess, half rising. ‘Go and bring him to me at once. 
Why do youtarry? Have I not waited patiently these 
many years for his return, and now that he comes to 
claim his own do you league yourself with his ene- 
mies to keep him from me and from his rights? At 
last ~at last, no matter who is against me, I will do 
right by Gregory's boy !” 

Her ladyship was standing now, her queenly form 
towering above her attendant. A menacing frown 
contracted her brows, and her eyes glowed angrily. 

“Be composed, my lady. Rupert has not come. It 
is his lordship who has returned from his tour. Shall 
I dress you now for dinner, or will you have it 
brouglt up here? As you’re not feeling well, perhaps 
that will be best.” 

‘* Not come yet? Rupert not come when I was so 
sare it was he? Will he be here to-morrow, Mer- 
ton?” 

“T fear he will not, my lady,” answered Merton, 
with a sigh. 

“Yes, he will surely come,” she murmured, softly 
and calmly, as she took her way across the room to 
where two portraits were suspended side by side. 

On one of these, which was that of a. boy who 
might have been three or four years old, her eyes 
fastened with woeful tenderness. 

“ He will not look like this when he comes, will 
he, Merton? It is so many years since this was 
painted, so many heavy, woeful years! But I shall 
know him by his eyes. They are so like what his 
father’s were. Oh, Gregory, when I come to youand 
you upbraid me with my faithlessness, what shall I 
say? I have not fulfilled your dying charge! 
Your boy is a wanderer—homeless, friendless! His 
wealth is in my keeping. But [ have not used it, not 


ad 





a farthing of it! ‘They cannot make me do that! 
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He shall have it, every pound, and the title too! He 


willbe Marquis of Haldimand. They cannot rob him 
of his title. Thank Heaven for that!” 

The large blue-violet eyes seemed to look from 
the canvas in innocent, childish wonder at the 
countess as she wailed in anguish before it, lheedless 
now of ‘Merton, who was still regarding her pity- 
ingly. 

“ Please, my lady, don’t take on so about the boy. 
Look now at this other picture, Lady Valeria’s. 
Did ever mother have a more beautiful daughter ? 
Only think, she will be in your ladyship’s arms in a 
few days. Mrs. Gabron has had the sunniest suite 
of rooms in the east wing fitted up for her by the 
earl's order.” 

With such words as these the faithful maid was 
endeavouring to cheer Lady Walsingham’s spirits 
when a knock was heard on the door. The girl 
opened it to admit the servant who was charged 
with the earl’s message to the countess. 

Mechanically, .and-without appearing to have heard 
his words, her ladyship took her way to the dress- 
ing-room, followed by Merton, who preceeded to 
attire her in a rich mauve silk adorned with lace. 

Her toilette completed, Lady Walsingham slowly 
left ler rooms, and descended to the library, where 
she found the earl impatiently pacing to and fro. 
A... arose with studied civility, and presented a 
chair. 

He was about to.ask her concerning her health, but 
checked himself with a slight frown when he saw 
that the countess was in what .he was pleased to 
term one of her “ moods,” and said, instead : 

“Will you read this letter from Valeria, Isabel? 
She is coming home in a few days.” 

“ Yes, Hugh.” 

“ Ah! go you knew it, then?” 

“Yes, 1 knew it.” 

“Since when?” 

“ Since a weck ago.” 

“I suppose you have seen that the change of 
rooms I ordered for her has been effected?” 

“ The housekeeper has arranged a suite for her in 
the east wing, I believe.” 

Lady ‘Walsingham was leaning against the mantel- 
piece, abstractedly tearing away the pétals of the 
white and crimson roses arranged there in an elegant 
porcelain vase. 

The earl -contioued to walk to and fro. 
the countess turned, facing him. 

“Hugh, perhaps Rupert is on the Continent! He 
and Valeria may return together.” 

His lordship’s face gréw as white as the snowy 
cose leaves which he stooped to pick from the carpet, 
where his wife had idly thrown them. The hand 
that gathered the tattered leaves trembled violently, 
When he drew himself erect, however, he was out- 
wardly calm. 

“You forget, Isabel, that Rupert was drowned in 
the river by the old tower, years and years ago, and 
that he'lies buried at Clermont. Have you ceased to 
renember that, and how we mourned over bis un- 
timely death?” 

“ } must tell you, Hugh, or my secret will kill me, 
as it has mearly driven me mad. You think Iam 
mad; bat Tam not! Rupert is alive! I have known 
this ever since that moruing, so many years ago, 
when ‘he went out to play with his little boat by the 
artificial pond, below the great fountain, and never 





Suddenly 


came back. For years I ‘have been waiting for his 
return. I tell you truly, Hugh, Ruperts alive. I 


see him every night in my dreams—noble, manly, 
the very counterpart of what his father once was. 
Valeria and he must love each other, and marry. 
Then all will be well, since it is for her that you 
want Rapert’s fortune.” 

Lady Walsingbam said this mildly, calmly, much 
more so than she was wont to speak of her stepson ; 
but the earl flew into a towering passion. There 
was a look of fear, too, in his dark eyes as he an- 
swered : 

“Madam, you Gare to tell me that I desire to pos- 
sess the boy's fortune! Did I not offer large rewards 
for his recovery, before the body was found, and 
while it was thought he had been carried otf ?” 

Her ladyship laughed hysterically. 

“What will you say, Lord Walsingbam, when Ru- 
pert comes and demands his rights, his fortane? 
Why, omly last night I fell asleep on the balcony, 
and Valeria and Rupert came and stood before me in 
the moonlight. They stood, band joined in hand. 
They knelt together before me, imploring my bless- 
ing! They were lovers. What do you say to that, 
Hugh ?”’ 

‘** Tsay, Isabel,” answered the earl, in low, sneering 
tones, “who but a lunatic would expect to sce a 
sickly dream realised ?"” 

“ It is net by my dreams alone, Huch, that I come 
to believe this. Let me te!l you how I know that 
dupert lives.” 

adv Walsincham approached her husband with 











a gliding movement—her eyes seemingly on fire, her 
face glowing with excitement, The earl put out his 
hand to keep away both her and the words she would 
utter. His extended hand trembled visibly in spite 
of his efforts at composure. 

“You tremble, Hugh,” whispered the countess. 
“ Why need you be so agitated? There is no one 
here to catch my words, andI will say them low—so 
low that the very walls, had they ears, could not 
hear,” 

At this juncture dinner was announced, and the 
earl, greatly relieved, apparently, at the escap© this 
would afford him, offered his arm to Lady Walsing- 
ham, saying, in subdued, scarcely natural tones: 

“Come with me to dinner, Isabel, and drive these 
vagaries from your brain.” 

Without heeding his words Lady Walsingham 
crossed the room, and epening a side door went out 
into the moonlit garden. 

The earl went alone to dinner. As he walked 
over the resounding marble floor of the hall he 
murmured: 

“ Isabel's mania either grows upon her or she has 
a knowledge of something, the memory of which I 
would give all my wealth to blot out from my soul.” 





CHAPTER II. 
Upen my life it will do wondrous well 
Henry LY. 

Wuuz the earl tarried over his wine, and her 
ladyship, with dew-moistened garments, remained on 
the terrace, Mrs. Gabron, the housekeeper, was busy. 
making ready a tempting repast inane of the rooms 
appropriated to her use. 

ln age 
years, yet her step was firm and her carriage very 
erect. Though not positively devoid of a certain 
coarse comeliness, the housekeeper'’s features were 
not such as would be likely to make a favourable im- 
pression on a stranger. 

A low, square brow, from which the sandy-brown 
hair was brushed smoothly bavk, overshadowed a 
pair of small, deep-set gray eyes, cold and distrust- 
ful in their glance, yet keen as those of an eagle. 
The cheeks were full, the mouth broad, the chin 
square and prominent. 


The cloth was laid for two, and Mrs, Gabron moved | 


briskly about, preparing the meal, her thoughts evi- 
dently intent on something foreign to her work. 
Her thin lips were ever and aveu tightly compressed, 
and the reddish-gray eyes had im them adook too 
stern and hard to be pleasing. 

As she took a seat near the table, over which she 
glanced with an air of satisfaction, her eyes sought 
the small clock on the mantelpiece. 

“The train was due at the station twenty minutes 
ago. He must be here shortly,” she murmured, 
aloud. 

Even as she spoke there came a rap on the door, 
and the next moment it was softly opened, and Ran- 
dal Gabron, the housekeeper’s son, entered the apart- 
ment. 

In personal appearance he was very like his mo- 
ther, save that the hair which covered his small, 
round head was a ‘trifle darker and redder, and the 
eyes a shade deeper in hne and somewhat larger. 
His chin was concealed by a luxurious growth of 
sandy beard. He was tall, broad-sliouldered, and 
muscular. Randal Gabron was ambitious, and had 
determined to rise ip the world. He was a man to be 
feared as an enemy—distrusted asa friend. He was 
at once boltl, resolute, unshrinking, yet cunning, un- 
scrupulous, and wily—with a brain to plan and a 
heart to execute. 

From the soft, womanly light which crept intothe 
housekeeper'’s face at the appearance of ber son it 
was at once evident how large a place he had in her 
heart. 

“ You see I am an obedient gon,”’ he said. “Your 
letter reached London at noon to-day; and now, 
here I am at your service.” 

“ Fie, Randal! just as though your own inclina- 
tion had nothing to do in the matter. But let us 
have dinner, then we will discuss our plans,” 

“ Nonsense! mother, we will talk now. I shall 
do greater justice to these tempting viands if Silver- 
mere and Haldimand are held up before me in per- 
spective. You wrote nothing ia your letter beyund 
that Lady Valeria is about to return. When is she 
expected ?” 

The housekeeper arose from her seat at the table 
and went to the door, which she opened, to assure 
herself that there was no loitering servant in the 
corridor. Reclosing it, she turned the key in the 
lock, and resumed her seat, 

“Tam ready to tell you, Randal, but you must let 
me do it in my own way, without questions, It was 
ouly yesterday that I chanced to learn, through Mer- 
ton, that her ladyship had received a letter from our 
young lady. Last night,afver my lady had dismissed 


| to enliven it. 


Mrs. Gabron! must have been above fifty’ 











her maid and retired, I stole on tiptoe into her 
boudoir and found and read the letter. You know, 
I suppose, that Lady Valeria went abroad under the 
care of her Grace the Duchess of Alloway. Her 
health was growing bad, on account of fretting over 
her mother’s strange ways, I've uo doubt, and the 
earl was persuaded to spare her, though I wonder 
sometimes how he could, he is so wrapped up in her, 
and he knew so well what a living tomb his honge 
would seem with no Lady Valeria's bright presence 
It seems her stay during the winter iy 
the south has restored her health, and she is anxiong 
to get back to Silvermere. What a pity it will be, 
though, to interfere with the traveller's happy home- 
coming !” 

Mrs. Gabron laughed. 

“ But, mother, you hayen’t told me when she will 
be here.” 

“No earthly power can tell that,” she replied, with 
deeper meaning than her words conveyed, 

Then she added : 

“One week from to-day—that is on the sixteenth 
—the duke and duchess, with Lady Valeria, will be 
in Calais. It is expected that Lord Walsingham 
will meet his daughter there aud bring her home, ag 
her Grace of Alloway wishes to visit St. Peters. 


The housekeeper’s son sprang excitedly from his 
seat, exclaiming with eagerness, yet in a low, guarded 
tone: 

“Then, good fortune smiling, we must be there 
before him.” 

“T was sure you would‘see the necessity for that, 
Randal.’ Our young jady bas been away nearly nino 
months, and if the Lady Valeria who returns to 
Silvermere should not resemble in some particulars 
the one who went away, it will naturally be attri. 
buted to her sojourn amoung foreigners and closer 
contact with the world.” 

“What says Lord Walsingham? He will go to 
Oalais, of course ?” 

“His lordship has but just returned from the 
Highlands. We may not yet know of his daughter's 
proposed return ; but he would go on wings to meet 
her, if that were pussible. He has been a lonely, 
heartsick man, if there ever was one, all these long 
months since Lady Valeria went away.” 

Mrs. Gabron arose as she spoke, and summened 
ione of the housemaids, bidding her remove tho fre- 
mains of the repast, for which neither mother nor 
son had shown much appetite. When the girl had 
gone she again locked the deor, saying : 

“Now, Randal, Lam ready to look at tho picture. 
You know I have never seen your sweetheart. If the 
resemblance is as great as you think, you and I are 
on the bigh road to fortune.” 

Without making a reply, Randal took froma valise, 
which he had brought from Londop, a small. paper- 
covered roll, which he proceeded to open, while his 
mother leaned over his chair—his sallow features lit 
up with exultant pride, hers with eager expectancy. 

The roll was slowly unbound and opened. Mrs. 
Gabron gave a quick start, and drew a long inspiti- 
tion. 

“Oh, Randal, you are deceiving me! That is 
Lady Valeria’s pictare—hair, eyes, ‘colour, all ar 
hers.” 

“No, mother ; this is the portrait of Griselda Lyell, 
my betrothed wife.” 

“ How like!” gasped the housekeeper, with her 
eyes riveted on the painting, “yet, Randal, how 
uolike. Now that I look closely there is an re es 
sion in the eyes and abont the mouth which Lady 
Valeria never had.” 

“Tf the eyes, then, are tlhe windows of the soul, 
as we are sometimes told, there must be a difference 
betwedn the two beyond what we can see. Bat 
come, mother, since the original-of this and the ear!’s 
daughter, who so closely resemble each other, can 
never meet face to face, let ns compare their shadows! 
Can you obtain 4 likeness of Lady Valeria? Per- 
haps, after all, this difference of expression, which 
you fancy you detect, does not exist,” 

The housekeeper mused, 

“There are several fine portraits of her in the 
house, besides those in the picture gallery. But the 
one fn her ladyship’s boudoir is the most lifelike.” 

“Can you bring it here?” 

“T am not so certain of that. I might enter the 
boudoir and bring it away before her ladyship’s very 
eyes if she happened to be in one of her spells. But 
Merton is not so easily managed. If she should but 
see my shadow lurking about her ladyship’s rooms 
she would dog my steps Jike a sleuth- hound. 
perhaps the countess is with Lord Walsingham, and, 
if so, Merton is not on duty ia her rooms. 1 will,go 
and see.” 

Mrs. Gabron departed on her errand, and Randal 
began walking backward and forward in the tasty, 
home-like apartment, whistling complacently to hire 
seli several burs of a popular air. 
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While thus whiling away the time the door opened, 
and Mrs. Gabron re-entered the room. 

&§o you could not get the portrait?” 

«] might have done so, for Lady Walsingham is 
not in her rooms, and Merton is entertaining the head 
cook in her own apartment. But I mean to take you 
to the boudoir, Ido not like to bring the portrait 
away for fear that Merton should discover its absence 
pefore I could replace it.” 

“But what if we ate discovered in her ladyship’s 

3” 

“JT can easily fabricate some excuse to satisfy Lady 
Walsingham. About Merton I am not so sure, but 
she can make nothing of it beyond asimple intru- 
sion into @ room, Where, of late, her ladyship is ac- 
customed to nose out visitors as she can be in- 
duced to see.” 

Without farther parley mother and son left the 
room, the former leading tho way through several 
corridors dato @ email ante-chamber or vestibule, 
Here Randal seated himself to wait while his mother 
should recomnoltre, After a survey of the different 
rooms comprising herdadyship's suite, Mrs. Gabron 
beckoned her gon into the boudoir. 

A printer by n, accustomed to toil in all 
times and seasons for his daily bread, 6ccupying 
aps'tments in a poor neighbourhood; Randal n 
had never before erossed the threshold of so 
geous an apartment as the one before him, and he 
paused involuntarily Jest his profaning footsteps 
should cause the lovely écene to fade from his vision. 

“Come On, This is Lady Valeria’s por- 
trait.” 

With one swift, serutinising glance at the beanti- 
ful, sweetly innocent face on the canvas, the young 
man averted his gase, 

Was there a rebuking ray darted from the lustrous 
black eyes? Did the full, coral lips move as if to 
upbraid the intruders? ‘To Randal’s imagination so 
itseemed, and he did not venture to look again at 
the portrait until his ‘mother had hung its coutiter- 
part beside it, and called on him to note the remark- 
able similarity between the two pictures. 

The resemblance was, indeed, striking. There 
was the same queenty poise to tle superb head—the 
samo symmetrical curve to the slender throat—the 
same full lips and low, square brow in both pictures. 
Then, too, the hair was alike in colour and tendency 
to curl, though, while that of Lady Valeria fell oz- 
turally over neck and shoulders, the wavy mass of 
the other was wound iu a coil at the back of the 


“I never in my life saw sisters more alike!” said 
Randal as he stepped back to allow the light from 
the chandelier to fall upon the portraits. “ And 
iad he added, ‘‘ no relationship exists between these 
two!” 

“No, of course not,” returned Mrs. Gabron ; “and 
yet, were they not. so nearly of an age, I might 
Bat what nonsense am I thinking? ‘The earl was a 
wild one, to be sure, prior to his marriage tothe Mar- 
chioness of Haldimand, and rumours were, at one 
time, afloat of a marriage with a Parisian actress. 
But the story gained no credence among his lordship’s 
friends.” 

“You spoke of their ages. Griselda is twenty, 
butlooks much younger,” said Randal, thoughtfully, 

“Lady Valeria is scarcely eighteen !” ejaculated the 
housekeeper, her cheeks flushing crimson under her 
momentary excitement. 

“Your conjectures are wild, mother. These girls 
ate inno way related to each otlier, It is enough 
for me that they resemble cach other so nearly that, 
put them together, the mother of either could not 
select her daughter.” 

In a row with these two portraits hung that of a 
bos, and to this the attention of Randal was directed. 

“Lady Walsingham never had a son, [ am told; 
then why does that picture hang here, in her bou- 
doir, by the side of her daughter's ?” 

“That is the boy her ladyship takes on so about. 
He was the son of hcr first husband, ihe marquis, by 
sformer marriage. He would be a man now, had he 
lived.. He was drowned while at play round the old 
tower,-whose base, you know, is washed by the 
river, His death happened shortly after your uncle 
took you to London to live with him. There was 
something mysterious, to my mind, in connection with 
the boy’s death.” 

Mrs.Gabron lowered her voice to a rasping whisper. 

“A black-browed stranger was noticed hanging 
about shortly before the boy was missed, and your fa- 
ther, the then gardener, saw the earl with him in the 

‘relan summer-house on the river bank.” 

‘Well, is that all the mystery there was about it?” 

She continued, in a still lower tone: 

“His lordship turned as white asa ghost when 
they told him the boy was missing, and before any 
he suspected harm had come to him. When your 
father carried the little hat and scarf, all dripping 
with ooze from the river bottom, to the library, where 








the earl was moodily glowering over the coals in the 
grate, he said never a word, but fell away in a dead 
faint. He was ill for a long time after that, and 
raved about the river, and Rupert, and the tower, 
which he said was haunted. He would have his 
windows closed night and day, because they over- 
looked the river, and as soon as he was able to sit up 
he made them carry him to another apartment. Then, 
to think of ‘his ordering rooms to got realy for 
Lady Valeria in the east wing, as he did before he 
started for the Highlands! He had just come in from 
the terrace in front of the west wing, the night before 
he Went away, when I met him in the passage. His 
face was ghostly white. 

“ ‘Mrs. Gabron,’ said he, in « frightened kind of 
Voice, ‘ you must give my daughter other rooms,’ 

“I was alarmed by his wild lonke and tried to 
leave, but he seized my arm hd held mo fast. 

"*Do you hear, Gabrou? Lady Valeria must 

in sight of the tower no longer,’ 

“ He glared on me like ® madman. I promised to 
#ee to it, and he let go of me and went wway, mut- 
tering about something he had seen, and saying it 
Was no wonder his daughter had dwindled to a 
shadow, sleeping so close to the haunted tower.” 

Mrs. Gabron had unceremoniously seated berself in 
one of the easy-chairs, and was talking leisurely, and 
with a feeling of security, when the rustling of nm 
ents and the fall of light footsteps were heard ia 

© vestibule. 

Instantly Randal seized her by the arm, and toge- 
ther they concealed themselves behind the wide, open 
door, They had barely done so when the robes of 
the countess brushed past them. 

Her ladyship was literally wet with dow, and ap- 
a to the young man, Who cautiously pecred at 

ftom his hidiug-place, like a drooping lily. 

Lady Walsingham crossed the room 6 tle oriel 
window, which was open, Knerling within its re- 
cess, she rested her weary bead on her hand, ani 
looked out into the night. 

“Wo must go now,” whispered Mrs. Gabron, and 
the two figares nviselessly out into the ante- 
ehamber, 

They were hurrying across this when they met 
Merton, the lady’s-maid, on whose faithful, honest 
face a look of astonishment was visible. The honse- 
keeper put on a bold front, however, and without 
deigning a word in answer to Merton’s questioning 
look, she led the way into the passage. 

“It's odd enough whatever brought them here,” 
mused the Jady’s-maid as she passed into the bou- 
doir and glanced searchingly around, when her eye 
fell upon the portrait which the Gabrons, in their 
hasty retreat, had suspended beside that of Lady 
Valeria. 

“Another picture of my lady’s daughter, surely ; 
yet I never saw Lady Valeria’s eyes glower like that. 
How came it there? Did the housekeeperand her son 
bring it,and why? At any rate it must not hang here 
to annoy the countess. Such glances as those must 
not be for the mother’s eye.” 

When the moon was getting low in the west, Mrs. 
Gabron crept back to the boudoir; but she came in 
vain. The portrait of Griselda Lyell, her son’s be- 
trothed, was gone. 





CHAPTER Ill. 
. Ye elves of hills, brooks, standing lnkes and groves, 

By whese fond aid (weak masters tho’ ye be), 

I have bedimmed the noontide sun. Tempest. 

Down the narrow staircase of a plain, sombre 
lodging-house a beautiful girl swept with a loity 
bearing and haughty, resolute air. 

Her beauty was of a dazzling, bewildering sort. It 
had in it all the royal splendour of the lily, with little 
or none of the modest grace of the violet. ‘The girl 
was plainly attired in a gray poplin dress, over which 
she wore a loose sacque of silk, on whose lustreless 
folds time and wear had ruthlessly set their marks. 

Her hat, though neither costly nor new, was not 
altogether lacking in attractions, and the fan and 
parasol which were carried lightly in the small 
gloved hand were of fanciful, almost gaudy material 
and make, showing plainly that, with ample means 
at her disposal, their owner would not go forth into 
the streets of Londen, as she was now guing, in mo- 
dest gray garb, but would rather sweep the pave- 
ments with a’shimmering train, while priceless jewels 
would blaze upon her person in evidence of her wealth 
and grandeur. 

This was Grisel#a Lyell, whose portrait had for a 
brief space hung beside that of the earl’s daughter in 
Lady Walsingham’s boudoir. 

She went to the door and peered forth into the 
noisy street, then turned away with a look of annoy- 
ance and began walking up and down the length of 
the narrow passage, her gaze bent upon the oaken 
floor, and a Lard, set expression on her perfect face. 

She paused abruptly as the street-door opened, and 





round-faced Toby Goodhue entered. Toby was a 
character in his way. Big-hearted, honest, willing 
to do anything and everything which the dozen 
lodgers of Mrs. Snug wanted to have done, he had 
come to be considered, and so esteemed himself, quite 
an indispensable part of the household. 

Toby’s face as he took off his hat in deference to 
Griselda, for whom he had Conceived the greatest 
respect and admiration, was beaming with great 
satisfaction, 

“I’ve brought the cab, Miss Griselda. The best I 
could find—only three-and-#ix there and back, and 
the horse ain’t a bad one either.” 

Griselda smiled her thanks, and brushed past the 
boy and out into the street, whore the cab was in 
waiting, 

**Lots of room, ain't there?” questioned Toby, 
who had followed her out, as though he had said, 
“ Can’t I go as well as not?” 

There Was plenty of room, 80 Griselda permitted 
the boy to take a seat beside her, and the vehicle 
rolled off. 

The cab made its way pow bustling business 
streets until it reached a wretched neighbourhood, 
the squalor of whose houses, and the ailsery of whose 
denizens caused Griselda to close her @yes with a 
shudder of disgust. 

In the midst of the moving mass of wretchedness 
which animated the scene the cab came to a stand- 
still, and Griselda alighted before a building whose 
high, P ein front seemed ready to topple to the 
ground, 

“ Madame Baumbach, the fortune-teller, third storey 
fourth door to the right,” sald the eabman, who hac 
often before brought credulous people to test the old 
seeress’s skill, 


Griselda, closely followed by Toby, red ur 
the atairs, anil the eabman took his seat tc 
await their retura, ing with the odour which 


the atmosphere, Griselda reached the door 
apres Baumberh's room. 

She knocked timidly, as though her resolution to 
look upon her future was wavering. The corridor 
was nearly destitute of light, and a superstitious 
thought that she was about to appeal to a minion of 
the prince of darkness seized her. The voice of @ 
parrot perched over the door startled her by shriek- 


ing: 

“ Walk in, pretty lady, walk in! Madame knows 
Madame will tell!” 

Filled with strange awe, Griselda lifted the Jater 
and entered. The room was low and dingy, and s¢ 
nearly devoid of light that the girl could at first dis- 
cern nothing with distinctness. When her eyes be- 
came accustomed to the obscurity she saw that the 
apartment was divided in the centre by a curtain 
which was closely drawn, 

Madame Baumbach was old, ugly, and wrinkled. 
She was toothless and as tawny as a smoked herring 

She was seated on a low chair, softly rocking her- 
self to and fro, and crooning low to a couple of evil- 
boding owls, which were familiarly perched on¢ 
upon each of her sharp shoulders, 

The vld woman raised her flaming eyes to the 
visitor’s face; then gave a quick, furtive glance 
towards the curtain. She rose from her seat, and 
the owls flapped their sombre wings and again folded 
them slowly as their mistress spoke: 

“Does the pretty lady wish to know her future?” 

“ It is for that I have come.” 

The weagzened face of Madame Baumbach assumed 
a rapt expression as her long fingers griped Gri- 
selda’s dainty hand. She bent over the waxen palm 
with close serutiny. 

“The past has had its struggles, lady, and——~” 

“Tt is of the future I would know. The past. is 
too well remembered,” interrupted Griselda, with a 
cold shudder. 

The woman’s grip tightened on the tremulous hand. 

“ There are treachery and cruel wrong—there are 
sickness, sorrow, aud despair for one as beautiful 
and good as ever man loved or woman envied and 
hated!” 

** For me?” gasped Griselda, with bated breath. 

“For one akin to thee! For one who resembles 
thee as much as sister roses, whose dainty petals are 
upheld by the same. parent stem, resemble each 
other. But, lady, beware! The sun does not always 
shine clearly! Clouds float in the air, and his rays 
are iid!” 

“ Wnough!” exclaimed Griselda, haughtily and im- 
patiently. “I shall risk the shade, if 1 can bat bask 
tor a time in the sunshine,” 

“ Lady, again I say beware!” croaked the. beldame, 
with one meagre finger uplifted, while the owls 
fluttered from their perch and circled in an awful 
stillness around the girl’s head, at which Toby seized 
a staff—a slender rod with a serpent coiled around 
it—and made several ineffectual passes at the birds. 

“ Hold, boy, or I will give you to the owls,” cried 
Madame Baumbach; and as ‘loby made another at~ 











tempt to strike the owls, she said, with a wild laugh : 
“See now how they will obey me!” 

Lowering her voice, she addressed her strange 
companions, which were again perched upon her 
shoulders: 

“Drive him away, Sathanas! 
Diabolus !” 

With a noiseless swoop the owls descended upon 
the boy’s uncovered head, into the short, crisp hair 
of which they thrust their foul beaks, with demoniac 
croakings. 

Either the strange, weird scene or the prophecy 
the witch had uttered overpowered Griselda; her 
face was blanched to a marble whiteness, her eyes 
distended, and her lips moved in speechless terror— 
yet she stirred not. 

Bat Toby was not so inactive, and seemed but 
little terrified. He shook his head and twisted and 
contorted his little body vigorously ; he beat the of- 
fenders with his tiny clenched fists; he butted his 
head against the wall, but that only brought a tem- 
porary release, and all the while the delighted for- 
tune-teller laughed maliciously, and cheered on her 
pets. 

But presently Toby's eye caught sight of a familiar 
face behind the curtain, and he, despite the woman’s 
effort to grasp and hold him, rushed under its folds 
at once. 

“ Take them off, sir. My head is bleeding. The 
blood is running down my back in streams. I know 
itis. Kill them, do, or—no, I want to do that job 
myself. There, now, won't I pay you off, though !” 

Toby rushed upon his assuilants, and when his 
hands were almost upon them they soared gracefully 
upwards, and disappeared through a hole ia the 
ceiling. 

“Will the pretty lady look at the parrot?” asked 
the fortune-teller, endeavouring to draw Griselda’s 
attention from the inner division of the room and its 
occupant. 

Impelled by curiosity she did not try to resist, 
and without making any reply Griselda went near, 
parted the curtain, and looked in. 

“Leonard Grafton! You here!” she exclaimed, 
in a tone in which anger, indignation, aud contempt 
were blended. 

The person addressed—a tall, flaxen-haired young 
man, who would have been handsome but for a 
sinister expression which ever brooded in the cold 
gray eyes and lurked about the thin, finely curved 
lips—bowed coldly and in silence to Griselda. 

For a moment the girl gazed with scornful look 
direct into the searching eyes of Grafton ; then, turn- 


Away with him; 
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ing, she fled from the room and down the trembling 
stairs like a hare surprised from her covert by the 
huntsman’s bugle. Grafton was creeping close be- 
hind, and when the narrow vestibule within the outer 
door was gained he was by her side, and her icy 
hand, from which fear had banished every drop of 
blood, was seiz:d and lhild tightly in his vice-like 
grasp, while his cold gray eyes scanned her face as 
though through them he would read the secrets of 
her heart. 

“Miss Lyell, are you doing well to scorn such 
love as mine? Love so strong, so pure, cannot be 
set aside with impunity ; remember that, and tremble 
for the splendid structure which you blindly, unac- 
countably aspire to raise, with no foundation in love. 
What is Randal Gabron to you? What is he in the 
world morethan I? He is poor,as I am. He is 
without family, without fame, even as I, and yet you 
cast me, whom you once professed to love, aside for 
one for whom you. feel no affection! Miss Lyell— 
Griselda, I implore you beware what youdo! Hate 
may come to usurp the place of love, and then——” 

“Coward—eavesdropper!” interrupted Griselda, 
her cheeks growing carmine, her voice clear and 
even-toned. “ What right have you to pursue me 
thus? I[ thought I gave you to understand at our 
last interview that we could never be more to each 
other than we now are. Let me go.” 

“No!” he replied, aud the strong hand tightened 
4 hold, “not until you tell me why you cast me 
° Fo 

“I have told-you already. Because I do not love 

ou.” 


“You dare to tell me that, with your hand trembling 
so in mine, with your heart throbbing so close to 
my breast, with your rare and wondrous eyes melting 
before my gaze? Pardon me, Griselda, if I tell you 
you have not spoken truly!” 

He released his hold of her hand and stood against 
the door, thus preventing her egress. The warm 
blood surged wilfully to the girl’s neck and brow, 
covering her face with confused blushes. 

“ You have no right, Mr. Grafton, to treat me thus. 
How dare you talk to me as you have done ?” 

She essayed to pass out, but he did not stir. 

“ Tell me, first, what this Gabron is to you.” 

“ Nothing, sir’ 

“But I saw you walking last night in Hyde Park, 
and—pardon me—I thought from certain scraps of 
your conversation which I was able to gather, that 
you had promised to marry him—that in some way, 
through him, you expect to reach a» exalted station, 
and that, too, by crime!’ 





——= 


Grisolda raised her eyes defiantly to his face. 

“ Eavesdropping again !” 

Grafton did not heed the words. 

“Girl, are you mad? The fellow is deceiving you. 
He is without expectations, without powor to advance 
your ambitious hopes.” 

‘here was candour, at least, in Griselda’s dark 
orbs now. 

“Mr. Grafton, believe me, I shall never many 
Randal Gabron. To prove this to you, and to show 
you that you are wrong in all your surmises, I will 
tell you, though you do not deserve the confidence, 
that I depart to-morrow for the Continent, to b 
absent I know not how long—perhaps for years. 
Are you satisfied ?” 

“Scarcely,” said he, with a half-credulous smile; 
“but you may go.” 

Toby, who during this conversation had bee 
listening in an interested attitude on one of 
upper stairs, now came down, and he and Griselds 
eutered the cab and were driven away, leaving 
Grafton to gaze after them with a scowling visage. 

Griselda drove homewards, or to the house she 
called home, with a mind ill at ease. 

That bec conversation of the previous evening 
with Randal Gabron, in which they had discussed 
her own and his future prospects at considerable 
length, had been, at least in part, overheard was 
sufficient cause of annoyance, but, added to that, her 
discarded and vengeful lover had listened to the pro- 
phetic words of the fortuue-teller. 

“How came that man concealed in the room of 
Madame Baumbacl#?” said she to herself as sbe 8% 
beside Toby, with tightly clasped hands. 

“IT s’pect,” Toby made answer, as promptly # 
though he had really been addressed, “I s’pect he 
heard me order the cab. He was lounging lazy-like 
at the corner, jest as he always is, Miss Griselda.” | 

“ But how should he know who wanted the cab? 

“pect he heard me tell, ’cause the cabman asked 
me—thought I was up for sending him ona Jark I 
s’pose. But don’t youfret, MissGriselda. He wauts 
to make you marry him, ’cording to his talk; but 
don’t you do it. I'll take your side agin him, if hes 
three feet the biggest.” 

Griselda looked down on her plucky little cham 
pion, and smiled in spite of herself, : 

The cab clattered up to the door of the lodging: 
house, and Toby, to show that he considered himself 
equal to the task of defending his beantiful friend, 
hastily scrambled out over the wheel, and proudly 
offered his hand to assist her to alight. 

(To be continued.) 
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AMY ROBSART. 


By BracepripGe HEmynNG. 
Author of “ Heart’s Content,” “ Evander,” Se, $c. 





CHAPTER XXIIL 
At lovers’ perjuries 
They say Jove laughs. 
Alack ! there lies more peril in thine eye 
Than twenty of their swords, 

Pity mingled with resentment in Tresillian’s 
mind when he beheld Amy Robsart in the castle of 
Kenilworth, but he was nevertheless pleased that he 
saw her free from the custody of Anthony Foster. 
He was no stranger to the queen’s command that she 
should appear before her, though he could not imagine 
that it was in obedience to the order given to Varnoy 
and Leicester she had been brought from Cumnor. 

“Pardon my intrusion upon your privacy,” he ex- 
claimed. “I have been informed by my servant, 
whom I sent to watch over you, that you were here. 
You know vory well, Amy, that you are still all the 
world to me, and that I am at all times ready to do 
Jou service. I am come to offer you my advice, my 
help, my intercession with her majesty, if need bo.” 

Recovering herself, Amy said: 

“I thank you for your solicitude, but methinks 
that, until yon had my permission to visit me, it 
would have shown more courtesy to remain away.” 

“Thave not deserved that you should receive me 
thus,” he answered, sadly. 

“You must know that there is a great gulf fixed 
between us. You are a man of honour, and I once 
thought I could give you my heart. Times havo 
changed, and I withthem. Now——” 

“Ah, indeed!” said Tresillian, bitterly. “You are 
80 changed that I scarce know vou for the Amy of a 
year ago—my idol, the deity that I worshipped! 
But I did not force my presence upon you to complain 
of the past and overwhelm you with reproaches. Far 
from it. I want to hear why you have come to Kenil- 
Vorth, and to ask if I can render you any assistance. 
Are you in want of a friend? Do you need help and 
protection ?”” 

, Amy smiled as she thought of her position, It was 
indeed strange that the mistress of the castle, the 
wile of the Earl of Leicester, should stand in want of 
assistance or protection, and, feeling confident that 
the letter with which she had entrusted Barfoot 
would relieve her from all her doubts and difficulties, 
the did not hesitate to reject the offer that her former 
ver made her. 
“Thank you,” she exclaimed. “I can dispense 
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with your chivalric devotion. I have come hither 
with a special object. Great events may take place 
in a short time. You will then learn to think less 
harshly of the poor Amy whose fate you so deplore.” 

“ You speak in riddles,” replied Tresillian, “Do 
you wish for justice? Have you been ill-treated ? 
Shall I lay the history of your wrongs before the Earl 
of Sussex, who will immediately speak to the queen ? 
She is expected here ina few hours.” 

“No,” rejoined Amy, quickly. “You must not 
speak to anybody. You must not move iu this matter. 
I conjure you, by the love that once existed between 
us, to act as if you did not know I was in this castle.” 

“But why? Give me a reason for such strange 
conduct,” urged Tresillian. 

“T cannot,’’ she replied, with tearful eyes, 

“Ts it that you expect the arrival of Varney, of 
your husband, and intend to be guided by his dicta- 
tion?” Tresillian said, with an angry emphasis he 
could not restrain. 

“My husband—Varney my husband!” cried Amy, 
indignantly. “How dare you couple my name with 
that of a villain, such as he is?” 

“ Why endeavour to mystify me? 
this air of secresy? Either you are a wedded wife, 
Amy, or you are not. Whatever your state may be, 
and however you may regret the step you have taken, 
I am still your friend. You may rely upon me. Make 
me your confidant in this crisis of your fate.”’ 

“T cannot, Edmund, I cannot,” sighed Amy. “ At 
present I can tell you nothing. I know you are my 
friend; I know I have treated you in a way that 
should have deprived me of all consideration from 
you, but at present I cannot give you the confidence 
you ask for.” 

“Will you answer my questions, and satisfy my 
curiosity on one or two points? For instance, does 
Varney know you are here?” said ‘I'resillian. 

She shuddered as she heard this nama, 

“T cannot answer you,” she replied. 

“ Again, shall I see you anon in the train of the 
queen—amongst those ladies who are here to wel- 
come her majesty ? Methinks, even as Mistress Var- 
ney, you deserve that distinction.” 

“You must not ask me anything at present, Ed- 
mund,” answered Amy, witli a distracted air, “If 
you will wait till to-morrow evening, I will gladly 
avail myself of your help, if I should want it. Nay,” 
she added, “if you insist upon persecuting me, I will 
claim the protection——” 

She had advanced to the door as she spoke, but 
she broke off abruptly as her defenceless condition 


Why preserve 


.forced itself upon her. Whither could she go, to whom 


appeal? She was, as it were, on sufferanco in the 





apartment she occupied, and if she had demanded as 
sistance from any one, she would have had to declare 
herself Leicester's wife, and by so doing break her 
word to that proud lord who had made her his lady. 

Overcome by a sense of her desolate, forlorn, ané 
unprotected position, she sank into a chair, and, cover- 
ivg her face with her hands, wept bitterly. 

Tresillian stood near her, bis arms crossed and his 
head bent, regarding her with compassion, 

“Would to Heaven I could induce you to trust 
me,” he said. “I can see plainly enough that you 
want some one to assist you in tle precarious position: 
in which you stand. Who so fit as I, your father’s 
friend? Consider his authority delegated to me, as 
it really is. Think that I‘ stand to you in the place 
of a parent for the time being.” 

“ To-morrow, to-morrow,” replied Amy. “ I can- 
not act now. I am waiting, that much will I tell 
you, for instructions from one in whose hands my fate 
lies.” 
“Ts it not my duty to save you from yourself > 
Were I to meet Elizabeth at the gate, and——” 

The countess ran to him, and, sinking at his feet, 
clasped his knees with her hands, and, looking be- 
seechingly up in his face, cried: 

“For Heaven's sake! ‘T'resillian, do nothing so 
rash. It must not be. ‘Soon you shall know all, I 
promise you, on my word as a lady, that to-morrow 
evening, if you seek me and ‘still wish to be en- 
lightened, I will confess all to thee, and throw my- 
self on thy protection. Will that satisfy thee?” 

“I must, perforce, rest contented,” he returned, 
with a sigh of dissatisfaction. 

Her eyes were streaming With tears, and he was 
profoundly agitated at witnessing her grief. He stilt 
loved her. What did it matter that he believed her 
to be the wife of another? He could not control the 
tumultuous beating of his heart, though he knew 
she was lost to him for ever. With such a nature 
as his, to love once was to love always. 

Raising her gently from the ground, he kissed her 
hand with a knightly grace, and she did not resent 
the chaste salute. 

“T am a poor, weak creature, after all, in your 
hands, Amy,” he said, in a mournful voice, “It is 
for you to command, for me to obey. I cannot bear 
to see the tears course one another down your lovely 
cheeks. Oh! how different would all have been had 
you only remained true to your plighted troth.” 

“Dwell not upon the past. What is done cannot 
be undone,” answered Amy. “Dear Edmund, Iam 
much to blame for trampling on so true a heart as 
thine. I know it, I feel it now, and though I deserve 
all the reproaches you can heap upon my head, I be- 
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seech you to be merciful, and add one more to the 
many undeserved kindnesses that you have showered 
upon me. Leave me here, alove in this apartment— 
leave me to my devices, Come again to-morrow, and 
by that time ] shall Know how to answer thee. At 
present my tongue is tied, my hands are fastened; I 
am helpless as @ ehild to struggle against what may 
be my destitry.” 

“So be it, Amy,” Tresillian said, his generous 
heart pulsing more fiercely. ‘I would shed the last 
drop of my blood for you, if I could take you home 
to poor Sir Hugh, who is heartbroken for your loss. 
I would gladly lay me down and die, # you were 
happy and spotless, as wher first we met” 

“ Oh, Edmund, you must not talk thus!” said-Amy, 
convulsed with grief. “Your words wring my 
heart. Iam not the wretched creature you suppose 
The time will come when the world shall do me 


passing ¢londs? Its lustre is dimmed, you would 
not believe in its effulgent glory; but whemthe ob- 
scurity is past sits chines cehegaia imall its pris- 
tine se rg eam is there!” 
bs ont me may be so ®ith you, Amy,” re- 
turned “Your wishes #hail ‘be com plied | 
with. Igo; bat remember that Iai iu this castle 
and true and powerful friends are within call, 
shoulMaibes ‘eries to induc oa to alter 
your determination. You are here #f your 1 
free will, you do not wish your ‘presenco to be! 
public a 


j 


made I cannot understand it. There js 

mys here whieh is beyond my fathoming ; never- 
theless, you hawe my word. I’libe dumb as 
the grave Porame, it shall be as if I nét Seen 


you.” ; 
that little hand he ‘had loved so 
of their courtship, he wished 
the apartment. 


G her hand, 
well apes 
her adieu, and slowly 

“ Oh, generous and noble beart!” muttered Amy 
as she sank back exhausted, “ what have I not lost 
in thy lovel But are useless. I love m 
lord, and I he will prove less 
and devoted than Ts e 

Whatever Amy's motive ia @oming to the castle 
might be, it was a relief to Tresiliian to find her 
there, and he hoped that in a short timethe-clouds 
which were hanging over her would be blown on 
one side by a breath of the royal fayour. 

Reaching the yard, he looked round for Barfoot, who 
was leaving against the wall in the shadow cast by 
a buttress, so as to be outof the way of the heat of 
the noontide suv, which was somewhat oppressive, 

“Come hither,” cried Tresillian, beckoning to him 
with his hand, and adding, as Barfvot approached: 
“ You have done well in the business I entrusted to 
you. Remind me to-morrow and I will give youa 
sum of money and a new doublet which, with its 
gay slashings, shall befit this scene of mirth. Re- 
main as much as you can in the neighbourhood of 
this tower, in case the lady should need help, In 
what mood was she as you travelled along ?” 

“Not over-confidzat, sir,” answered Barfoot. “TI 
noticed her nervous and full of apprehension, The 
position was a perilous one. We were pursued by 
Dick Whistler, whom Heaven forbid I should meet 
here!” 

“Fear him not, You are in my service, and be 
not afraid to say so—nay, go higher, and claim the 
protection of the Earl of Sussex. No yelpiug cur in 
Leicester's train will dare molest you then,”’ hastily 
said Tresillian. 

“ He is a very dare-devil of a fellow, sir, and owes 
me a deep grudge,” Barfoot remarked. 

“ A pestilent knave. I will slit his ears for him 
and have him made acquainted with prison fare, an 
be dares meddle with theo.” 

“ Thank you, sir,” Barfoot exclaimed, feeling more 
at his ease after this declaration, “and 1 am pleased 
to think that my poor behaviour has given you satis- 
faction. I did my best under difficult circumstances, 
and we should not have gained admittance to this 
castle had it not been for a clever device on my 


“Indeed! Had younoright of admission? Did the 
lady come here on o speculative journey, as it were ?” 
Tresillian asked, being more and more puzzled. 

“ Perhaps this letter, sir, will enlighten you,” an- 
ewered Barfoot, feeling in his pocket for the epistle 
the countess had entrusted to his care. “It must 
have slipped my pocket; or could I have left it in the 
cock-loit where lam to sleep? A plague onit! It 
cannot be lost.” 

“What art muttering? Where is the letter, and 
to whom is it addressed?” Tresillian demanded. 

“It is one writ by the lady, sir, and entrusted to 
me for delivery to the Earl of Leicester, but where 
it’s got to is more than I can venture to say. ‘Safe 
bind, safe find’ used to be my mother’s maxim; but it 
can’t be lost,” answered Barivot, in perplexity. 

“You careless varlet,” cried Tresillian, angrily ; 


Who knows of what importance it may be? Go, 
search for it instantly, and join me at the Gallery 
Tower.” 

Barfoot was glad enough to be alove, and he 
watched his master’s retreating figure with pleasure. 
There was gathering fire in his eyes which boded 
no good to any one who incurred his displeasure, for 
the Cornish man could be as fiery tempered, at times, 
as the rest of the gallants of the court, and of a 
verity he had undergone much to spoil his temper of 
late. 


Though Barfoot at once instituted a strict search for 
the letter—looking in possible and impossible places 
for it—he was unable to find any trace of it, and he 
became dismally alarmed. If the letter fellinto ill- 
disposed hands, perhaps harm would xesult to Amy. 
At all events, he would have to bear the blame. 
He began to wish himself well out of the castle, and 
at an end with the intrigue in whieh he had mixed 
himself ap, end of the bearing and intentof which 
he knew absolutely nothing—his wildest guess being 
far from the actual truth. 

Indeed, his thoughts tallied with those of Tresil- 

They, in their secret minda, held Amy to be 
mistress of Varney, and fancied she had tome te 
eastle to demand justice from the Bath of Leives- 
and, failing to obtain it from him, to beseech itat 
foot of the throne itself. 

While in 


Sasge behind him, and, | ‘viele tower- 
Z, @waggering figure of 2 the si 

of whom. caused his legs to totter gp 
Sevcrage st all, for, though not @ coward he had 
ear Master Varney’s bully-boy,as he began 
to be called, 

“What!” he said, recovering himself, aadspak- 

in what he intended to be a terse tone; 
pas Whistler—honest Master Whistier!’’ 

“Yes; in his own person, though he has little to 
thank you for, rampailion that you are,” answered 
Diek, whose face, from sundry seratches and bruises. 
showed the rough treatment he had been subjected 
to on thé xoafl and in the quickest hedge. ‘ Did 
you ever fa fair fighting hear of putting rope across 
a road to check the career of a mettlesome steed, 
acd overthrow his rider ?—~a cutter would disdain the 
plan. "Oons! what devil’s dam nurtured you that 
there should be such diabolical machinations in thy 
noddle?” 

“It was a fair device, sir,” answered Barfoot, “ and 
served its end.” 

“Well, well—I will forgive you,” said Dick, “an 
you will tell me what became of the Indy. Is she 
gone back again to her father’s house at Lidcote, 
eh? Does she join the old Sir Hugh, and nestle 
under the pareat wing again? and what dost thou 
here ?” 

*T attend upon my master, Tresillian, even as you 
wait upon Master Varney—'tis my place. We of the 
Earl of Sussex’s train were specially commanded 
hither by the queen,” answered Barfoot. 

“ Wert thou not a false loon to come disguised as 
a pedlar, and creep into the confidence of people ?— 
but mo matter ; what of the lady ?” 

“ You have guessed rightly ; she has gone back to 
Somersetshire,” said Barfoot, glad to throw his ques- 
tioner so easily off the scent. 

“There thou liestin thy throat!” Dick Whistler cried, 
loudly ; “ I know thee now for a cheating knave. I 
made inquiries at Coventry, and you left together— 
you and the lady. Come, where is she? discover— 
discover quickly, or I'll find a means to make thee! 
Cogswounds! shall a pitiful varletto laugh at my 
beard, and make a mock of me? Discover, I say!” 

Barfoot began to tremble again, 

The aspect of Dick Whistler was threatening in 
the extreme, and-he knew him to be as resolute as 
he was unscrupulous. Unfortunately he had not on 
the livery of the Earl of Sussex, and if he claimed 
protection as being in the suite of that nobleman it 
was problematical if he would be able to gain a ready 
credence, 
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CHAPTER XXIV. 

Fame is the spur that the clear spirit doth raise 
That last infirmity of noble minds) 

‘o seornu delights, and live laborious days ; 
But the fair guerdon when we hope to finu, 
And think to burst out into sudden blaze, 
Comes the blind Fury with the avhorred shears, 
And slits the thin-spun life. 

“IT can tell you no more than I have already dis- 
closed,” said Barfoot, after a pause; “the lady and 
I have parted company, She said it was her mind 
to return home ; | would fain have accompanied her, 
but my duty called me hither. It will be well for you 
to remember that I am in the suite of the Eari of 
Sussex, and as such a guest iu this castle.” 

“ A sorry guest indeed,” answered Dick Whistler, 





“you had better lose your bead than that letter. 


with a mocking laugh. “ You are a servant, you 
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mean; and, faith, if my lord of Sussex hath no 
better in his train, he will make but a poor show,” 

“Your abuse of me savours somewhat of the pot 
attacking the kettle and calling it black, for me 
thinks you wear a livery,’’ retorted Barfoot. 

“A sword, too, you rampallion!” cried Dick 
furiously ; “a sword with which I have slit the noge 
of as good @ man as ever wore trunk-hose. Allow 
your ribald tongue no such licence with me—but ah! 
what have we here?” 

He looked upwards as he spoke at the window of 
Mervyn's Tower, and ¢aw the figure of a woman— 
her back tarned'towards him. It was Amy, who had 
looked into the court, but, seeing her late companion 
in converse with Richart Varney’s chief counsellor 
and ready tool, she hastily turned back, and was just 
in time to hide her features from his prying eyes. 

An official attached to the castle was going by, 
— exclaimed : 2 

“Please you, sir, who may be the occupant of that 
ebhamber?” sai 

The gentleman took a paper from his pocket, which 
was a list of the invited guests, and the apartments 
assigned tothem. Rua his eyes over it, ho re- 

t 


plied 

“This isfor one of the Barl of Sussex's pacty, by 
name Tresillian.” 

Dick thanked him for his courtesy, aad said to 


: 
“By the Mass! this is a lucky discovery. You 
master, Tresillian, acts boldly thus 0 prank 
the queen's as it were. . 
gotten the | "-love, “> as call 
her at court. We shall see he will look whe 
this impertinence is disclosed.” 


It was odd indeed that should have been in. 
ducted to to Tresillian, but it 
was one of and unaccountable accidents 
which no against. 

“I must be Peecateet tt hake tesiees 


toward, Her majesty will make her entry soon.” 

“You should know something of this!” cried 
Dick Whistler. “ You are Master T'resillian’s body- 
guard, as it were. What a plague! should you mak 
secrets with me ?” 

“T wish to have no holding or communicatior 
with you,” answered Barfoot. ‘I have not forgotter 
my last meeting at Greenwich with your master ané 
the reverend doctor, who tried to take away my life. 
* Like master, like man,’ and I have no more faith in 
you than [ have in Richard Varney or Dr. Alcazar. 
Let me advise you not to poke your nose too far inte 
business that concerns you not. The consequences 
may be such as you will not care to face.” 

“ What have we here? a valiant jackanapes, traly, 
answered Dick, laughing loudly as he put his hands 
vpen his hips. “ Well, well, go your ways; this is 
not time for quarrelling. We must have ale and 
cakes, and be merry. Our account will stand—we will 
settle anon. Master Tresilliau seemed to be a Very 
block cut out of the ice of chastity; but we shall 
see.” 

Barfoot. walked away, and Dick went to the but- 
tery hatch to regale himself on old ale, and such 
cheer as might be at hand, muttering as he did so; 

“T'll unkennel this witch, and turn the ridicule 
upon her harbourer. This will be news for Varney.” 

When Barfoot arrived at the Gallery, or Entrance 
Tower, to which we have adverted before, he found 
a goodly crowd of gentlemen in waiting—for at that 
moment the castle bell began to toll, an indication 
that the procession was in sight, and that the queen 
would soon enter the castle of her favoured subject. 

Every one was on the tip-toe of expectation, ands 
hoarse shout arose from the multitude without. It 
was growing dark, but among those who formed the 
queen’s escort were a certain number carrying 
torches, which made everything in the vicinity of 
the procession as light as day. , 

Tue revellers were all ready and perfect in their 
parts. Nota single detail had beeu neglected, and 
the reception to be given to her majesty promised to 
be glorious and successful in every part. 

A quantity of new and expensive furniture, with 
articles of costly plate, had been brought down from 
Loudon to do the queen honour, and the magnificenc® 
on every side, aided by a reckless expenditure, was 
well calculated to flatter the vanity of her majesty, 
who, if she bestowed wealth upon her subjects, liked 
to see it lavishly expended, 

Among the articles of the goldsmith’s art arranged 
in the great banqueting-hall was a splendid. salt- 
cellar, made of mother-o’-pearl and silyer. It was 
ornamented with warlike ensigns, aud being in the 
shape of atower, it carried on its battlements sit- 
teen piecee of ordnance, and ran on eleven wheels, 
and on one side was the image of Dame Fortune 
standing on a globe, with a flag in her hand, The 
weight of this was twenty-two ounces, ‘There wi 
also a St.George on horseback, made of silver. and 
wood, the latter varnished and gilt; in the tail 
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ihe horse Was a case for knives, and in the breast of 
the dragon on whom he was trampling was another 
esefor oyster knives. Ona sideboard was a green 
hsize cloth, embroidered with white lions and bears, 
and standing on this was a perfuming-pan of silver, 
weighing nineteen ounces avoirdupois. 

The spleudid hangings, then used instead of paper, on 
the walls were in tapestry and red leather gilt, aud on 
them were depicted flowers and beasts and pillars, 
arched trees, and other forest work, historical and reli- 
gious studies, such asthe story of Susannah, the Prodi- 

Son, Saul, Hercules, Fame, Hawking and Hunt- 
ing, Jezebel, Judith and Holofernes, David, Abraham, 
Samson, Hippolitus, Alexander the Great, Naaman 
the Syrian, Jacob, ete. 

The bedsteads, with their farniture, were numerous 
and exceptionally magnificent. There were eleven 
down beds and ninety feather beds, besides thirty- 
seven mattresses. The bedstead in the apartment 
destined for her majesty’s use was made of walnut 
wood, having a top or canopy, supported by redand var- 
sished pillars; the arching tester and single valance 
were of crimson satin with a broad border of lace uf 
god andsilver. Tho tester was riclily embroidered 
with the royal arms in a garland of hops, roses, and 

egranates, and lined with buckram. There were 
five curtains of crimson satin to the bedstead, striped 
all the way down with gold and silver lace, garnished 
with buttons and loops of crimson silk and gold. 
The valance and curtains were lined with crimson 
taffeta sarcenet; the counterpane was of. crimson 
satin, quilted aud embroidered with gold twist,. lined 
with red sarcenet. There was also a quilt of the 
game stuff and colour, lozenged over with silver twist, 
in the midst a cinquefoil within a garland ef ragged 
staves, fringed round with crimson silk and liued 
throughout with white fustian.  Avound the four 
comers of the bedstead were four plumes of coloured 
feathers, garnished with lace and epangles of gold 
and silver; knit all over with gold, silver, and crim- 
en silk, The carpet was of crimson satin, em- 
broidered with a border of gold twist, fringed with 
dik and gold, and lined with satin from Bourges. 

Tn this chamber there was a splendid chair of orim- 
on velvet; the seat and back partly embroidered 
with and in cloth of gold, the bear and ragged staff 
in cloth of silver, garnished with lace and fringe of 
gold and silver and crimson silk. ‘he frame was 
covered with velvet, bound about the edge with gold 
lace, and studded with gilt nails. There was, too, a 
long cushion of criinson velvet, embroidered on which 
was Leicester’s posie or motto, “ Droit et loyatté.” In 
the reception-roum was a grand Turkey carpet, ten 
yards in length, with a blue ground and a yellow list 
at the ends, 

The pictures distributed about the castle were fine 
oil paintings, and on various subjects, principally por- 
traits, among which the following were chiefly not- 
able:—The queen’s majesty, the Saviour, St. Jerome, 
Lord of Aruudel, Count Egmont, Queen of Scots, 
King Philip, the Duke of Feria, Alexander the Great, 
two young ladies, Frederick of Saxoay, the Emperor 
Charles, Prince of Orange and his wife, Duke of 
Alva, Cardinal Grandville, Duchess of Parma, Coan- 
toss of Essex, Sir William Mildmay, the Archbishop 
a York, with which were a few maps of counties. 

It will be seen from the foregoing brief enumeration 
that the queen was coming toa right royal residence, 
td that Leicester had spared no expense to make his 
astle worthy of her. 

Presently a salvo of artillery, followed by a volley 
of firearms, discharged from the battlements, was 
heard, which was immediately sueceeded by the 
braying of trumpets and the rolling of drums, min- 
sling with which came the tumu'tuous cries of the 
vast multitude, many of whom had been waiting since 
daybreak to see the queen. e 

Elizabeth was mounted on a white horse, and Lei- 
cester, perhaps by way of contrast, bestrode a steed 
“3 black as ebony. He rode on the queen’s right 
tand. Both were richly dressed, and blazed in the 
torehlight by reason of the diamonds which glittered 
* their princely attire. Tho earl was bareheaded, 
‘8 Were the other nobles and gentlemen. The ladies 
of the train formed a galaxy of beauty not to be sur- 
passed in any country in the world. 

It was easy to seo that Leicester considered this 
his-hour-of triumph. 

The whole carriage of the man breathed pride and 
deliancs to his enemies. The queen occasionally 
Spoke to him and smiled. The Eartof Sussex looked 
like @ prisoner gracing the triumph of his rival. As- 
Stredly at that moment Leicester's fortuuate star 
Was in its zenith, bat often, in-careers of men, the 
swhievement of a proud eminence heralds a downfall. 

At times an air of care would overcome his hand- 
some features, which he only chased away by agreat 
ort which made him equal to the ecension. 

*6 he thinkiug of that fair-hafred yirl, who, in 
dbedienee to the dictates and promptiugs of his heart, 
made his countess—the pining captive in 








the dreary place at Cumnor, whose right it was to 
participate in the regal festivities, and who, in ac- 
cordance with all law and honour, should have been 
the first to hold out the hand of welcome to her ma- 
jesty and all this proud company? Perhaps it is 
scarcely possible that in the supreme hour of triumph 
which we are describing he should have forgotten 
the lady in whose too willing ears he had breathed 
vows of eternal love, and whom he had led to believe 
she was all in all to him. 

Varney had his share in this grand pageant, for by 
virtue of his office, that of master of the horse, he 
rode immediately after the earl,‘and boro himself as 
gaily as any. 

Within the castle torches were fastened to the 
palisades.and did the duty that gas would do now-a- 
days, so that there was no lack of light. 

When the huge warder had spoken his speech of 
greeting, Which was well received, and equally well 
delivered, thanks to the constant drilling which 
Master Nason of Nuneaton had bestowed upon his 
pupil, the procession began to cross the bridge, which 
extended from the Gallery to Mortimer’s Tower. 

Here Will Rudge had, by arrangement with Doc- 
tor Dugdale, established himself with his bear, which 
stood up on its hind legs, embraciug with its fore- 
paws a ragged staff. 

The device was so well executed that Elizabeth 
could not bring herself to believe that it was real, 
until Will, pricking Bruin with a pin, caused him to 
roar loudly, to the great amazement of all the court 
company, the fair portion of whom exhibited some 
symptoms of fear. 

Will Rudge then delivered the verses which Master 
Nason had written for him, the punning jingle of 
which created much merriment. 

Scarcely averé they ended when Bruin, either feel- 
ing himself in an uncomfortable position or being 
frightened by the glare of the torches and the crash 
of the music whiclr broke out at judicious intervals, 
let fall the staff and advanced gravely towards the 
queen. 

The gentlemen in the rear were occupied in dis- 
mounting and giving their horses to their men to be 
taken to the stables, and those in immediate proxi- 
mity to her majesty fancied that the bear was about 
to exhibit-some wonderful trick, which the sagacity 
and perseverance of its teachers had tauglit it. 

Will Ruigo knew not what to do, the animal was 
evidently acting upon its own responsibility, and he 
stood iu doubt, while Bruiu, having reached the 
queen, reared himself up with a menacing aspect as if 
he would have done her some harm, 

The mettled steed on which she sat, frightened at 
such an unconth creature, reared, and the Earl of 
Leicester drew his sword, when, »° acritical moment, 
Jack Barfoot, who had been a silent spectator of this 
scene from an obscure nook of the bridge, snatched a 
bouquet of flowers from one of the revellers who 
stood by, and, advancing at ® run, seized the bear’s 
paws and made him grasp them, saying something in 
his ear at the same time. 

The ferocious aspect died away from the animal’s 
eyes in an instant, and, olding up the flowers, which 
were choicely cut froma hot-house, seemed to pre- 
sent them to the queen. 

“TI crave your most gracious majesty’s pardon,” 
exclaimed Barfoot, prostrating himself almost to the 
ground, “I am the bear's keeper, though not his 
master, and the poor creature had forgotten the 
flowers, which it is his duty, in the name of the noble 
Earl of Leicester, to present to you.” 

“ We thank the bear, and likewise my Lord of Lei- 
cester for the gift,” answered Elizabeth, from whose 
features all trace of fear had vanished, as she bent 
down and received the bouquet. “'Tis a happy de- 
vice, for the bear and ragged staff were ever the em- 
blew of the Dudleys.” 

Barfoot made a sign.to the bear and retreated iuto 
the crowd, while the animal, appearing to make an 
inclination of the head, retired on his hind legs, 
going backward to where Will Rudge, in an agouy 
of expectation, was awaiting him, blessing the lucky 
chance which had extrieated him from a dilemma 
which at one time had threatened totakea serious turn. 

Presently Barfoot met Will Rudge, whe was glad 
to beat a retreat, for the bear had overstepped the 
bounds of propriety, and gone away from the control 
that ho fancied he exercised over him, and ho 
thanked Bruia’s former master for his timely inter- 
ference. 

“ The bear was frightened,” said Barfoot. “Poor 
Bruin is not accustomed to such gay company, and 
had I not come up, he would Jave either had her 
majesty from her horse or my Lord of Leicester's 
sword through him.” 

“"T’was a fortunate chance you happened to be in 
the way,”’ said Will Rudge, wiping the perspiration 
from his brow. “I had lost my head entirely and 
could do naught.” 

A couple of rockets now flashed through the air, 





and the attention of the procession was directed to 
the lake, of which they hada good view from the 
bridge. 

A variety of'strange and pleasing devices were ar- 
ranged upon the water, floating under the bridge 
amidst a blaze of light, conspicuous amongst whieh 
was Neptune, surrounded by mermaids; a raft ar- 
rayed as a floating island, containing nymphs sing- 
ing a hymu of welcome, also went past, followed by 
dolphins, whales, and other quaint devices. 

Seated in 4 magnificent shell, which appeared to be 
made of mother-o’-pearl,and which was propelled by 
some invisible means, the result of mechanical skill, 
sat a beautiful woman, her hair dishevelled and clad 
in the flimsiest drapery. 

As she approached the bridgo the shell stopped, 
avd the nymph rising, made a specch in a clear voice, 
which, as usual, rang the changes on the queen’s 
beauty and the glory which had attended upon her 
beneficent reign. 

Having finished, she disappeared under the bridge 
as the others had done and was lost to sight in com- 
parative darkness. 

The procession moved on when this water pageant 
was finished, and as tho queen entered the castle a 
grand display of fireworks taok place, which had 
never before been equalled; fiery serpents darted 
hither and thither, wonderful devices were displayed, 
balls of fire burnt in the air, resemb!ing incandescent 
worlds, and such was the variety and fulness of the 
show that it achiéved general commendation. 

When this was over her majesty entered tho base 
court of Kenilworth, and ‘beheld a nuntber of men 
habited. as heathen gods aud some women as god- 
desses, notable among which were Mars, Venus, 
Jove, Juno, ete, ; these made low obvisances and did 
homage as if to one mightior than they. 

Bacchus.gave rise to a laughable incident, for, at 
the last instant, the person who tad ‘been appointed 
to take the part was missing, and it'ad been filled 
up at @ moment’s notice by Dick Whistler, whose 
potutions by this time had been so frequent that he 
scarcely knéw what he was about. 

When appealed to he said: 

“If the worthy doctor”—alluding to Dugdale, the 
master of the ceremonies—‘ wishes me to play the 
part of the drinking god, I'll do it; faith! it is not 
the first time I have done it, with less applause than 
I shall to-night.” 

Accordingly he put on the doublet and hose and 
concealed his features—we may say his head and 
shoulders —in a huge, ungainly mask, which so chafed 
and fretted him, the more because he saw numerous 
servitors helping themselves to the ale jug while he 
stood by, with parched lips, that he was fit to perish 
of thirst and vexation. Unaware of ‘the queen’s 
approach, he took off his mask and flung it down in 
the roadway, crying, ‘I'll have a stoup of claret, if 
I die for it! Being stived up in this headpiece may 
do very well for clowns, but——” 

He stopped suddenly, forhis mask, or headpiece as 
he called it, had rolled under the hoofs of the queen’s 
horse and caused it to prance dangerously. 

“What,” said Elizabeth, smiling, as she turned to 
Leicester, while she held her high-mettled stved well 
in hand, “is this another bear? If so, he resembles 
one of the human species strangely. Methinks your 
ragged staff, my lord, should be laid about his un- 
mannered back.” 

Leicester was about 'to give some order respecting 
the fellow, when Dick Whistler’s unabashed impu- 
dence, which never failed him, came to his aid. 

He advanced promptly, and, picking up the mask, 
exclaimed in a clear voice, and with a bold mien 
which was not unpleasing to her majesty: 

“I did.but.cast away the shell, madame, because 
the envious pasteboard would not permit me to gaze 
upon your grace’s face. I shall be context now to 
bear any puuishment, for my Wish has been gratified, 
and a comelier lady never breathed the air of Bng- 
land, ay, or Europe either. Long live’'Queen Bess! 
say 1, and hurrah for my Lord of Leicester!” 

Waving his mask, be discrestly fell baek, and had 
the satisfaction of ‘hearing her majesty say, “An 
honest fellow! ‘Well, ’tis holiday time. We'll’ e’en 
beg the favour of you, my lord, to pass over his in- 
diseretion.” 

“ He resembles, your grace, those strange creatures 
in the extreme North of whom Frobisher speaks,” 
answered Leicester. 

“Tn what way ?” demanded the queen. — 

“They do but see the sun once or twice a year, 
and when they do we can excuse their rapture.” 

Elizabeth smiled again. Any compliment paid her 
by Leicester, however insincere in reality it might 
be, afforded her great delight. 

Whistler did not escape a severe glance from Var- 
ney who bent his brows. as he passed ‘him, and he was 
glad to find himself in a crowd, through which he 
passed to a place where he could rehabilitate himself 
in his Own proper garments. 
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“Fiend take the masquerading!” he muttered. 
“Tis the first time and, by the Mass! I swear it 


shall be the last. I'll no more of it. First to be baked 


as if in a limekiln, then for not being able to see 
clear to run the risk of incurring the queen’s wrath 


and that of Leicester. I was not cut out for amum- 
mer. A plague on such foolery! say I.” . 

His first move was towards a place wherewithal 
he could obtain something to quench his thirst, for 
being thirsty was with him a chronic failing. 

While raising the flagon to his lips he was accosted 
by Varney, who had seen the queen to the great hall 
of the castle, which was splendidly illuminated by 
waxen torches. At the extremity was a throne; on 
one side a suite of private apartments for her majesty 
and her ladies, Music swelled through the hall, and 
the Earl of Leicester had begged permission to retire 
to change his dress for one more befitting the time 
of night and the occasion. 

“ How now, sirrah !” cried Varney, angrily. “ Did 
I bring you here to play the fool and make mirth 
withal, as if you were a mummer or a Jack Pudding ?” 

“T did but help the revellers, sir. It was a mad 
freak, and that’s the humour of it,” replied Dick, 
somewhat crestfallen, 

‘* Mad me no mad freaks,” returned Varney. “You 
must leave off that accursed habit of tippling and 
give up the aqua vitm bottle, if you are to remain in 
my service.” 

“TI did but drink the queen’s health, and that’s 
what every loyal subject has been doing all day 
long,” Dick said, a little sulkily. 

“ But we have business in hand. Where are the 
doctor's certificates respecting the health of Mistress 
Robsart, that I ordered you to brivg from Cumnor ?” 

“They are here, sir,” replied Whistler, drawing 
some papers from aninner pocket. ‘‘ One is from the 
learned and most reverend Dr. Alcazar, physician to 
the Earl of Leicester, the other from Master Anthony 
Foster, a man of substance and repute.” 

“ How is the lady, in fact and reality ? did the po- 
tions do their work ?” asked Varney, auxiously. 

“There you push me home,” Dick replied, in per- 
turbation ; ‘though the fault was none of mine. Our 
plans have miscarried.” 

“ How, miscarried !” cried Varney, furiously. ‘* Will 
you tell me that you three men were no match for 
one weak, unprotected woman?” 

“T cannot say how it happened,” answered Dick, 
doggedly. “’T'was no fault of mine; but the lady 
is no longer at Cumnor. She has escaped.” 

“'*Sdeath !” exclaimed Varney, turning pale. “ Es- 
caped; with whom? by whose connivance? Whither 
has she gone?” 

“You know as much about all that as I do, sir. 
When we discovered the escape we gave hot chase, 
without success, and I do hear that the lady is tra- 
velling to Lidcote.” 

“Then we are undone. This isa good return for 
all my kindness to you, pitiful knave that you are,” 
answered Varney. * While your head was full of the 
fumes of liquor the bird stole away from the cage 
and—and ruin stares us in the face. Have you uo 
clue to her whereabouts?” 

“None whatever, sir. Ihave scoured the country. 
It is of no use.” 

“ Well, weil,” said Varney, with a calm philosophy 
which he could bring to his aid when he wished, 
“we must do the best we can. Give me the certifi- 
cates. lf we can get over this pressing danger, the 
affair may drop and be forgotten. At all events, I 
can do no more now, and it is impossible to take any 
action for the next day or two. Plague take the 
luck, and the flend seize such a witless rogue as thou 
hast shown thyself to be!” 

Cocking his beaver on one side of his head, Varney 
strode away in high dudgeon, leaving Dick much in- 
censed. The interview had partially sobered him, 
and, biting his thumb, he muttered : 

“Who is Varney, that he should revile me thus 
and cock his beaver at me? ‘Pitiful knave’ and 
‘witless rogue!’ These are nice names for Dick 
Whistler. Lhurlthem backin histeeth. "T'was not 
my fault, Iam not to blame. Leta man have kicks 
if he deserves them. His tongue is as forked as a 
serpent’s, and as venomous, The day will come when 
l will avenge this wrong. Now, the queen’s health 
~—Heaven bless her!” 

So saying, he went again to the claret-cup and 
drained it to the dregs, quickly recovering his wonted 
good humour and jesting as merrily with the esquires 
and attendants as ever a one in all the goodly com- 
pany. 

Varney returned to the presence. Leicester re- 
entered the great hall almost at the same moment. 
He was magnificently costumed now, and resplendent 
with orders and decorations. 

Elizabeth was looking curiously round the room. 
Having made an obeisance, the earl asked her ma- 
jesty what might be her pleasure, for he fancied she 
searched for something. 


“You have divined rightly, my lord,” answere® 
Elizabeth. “We do not allow any circumstance, 
however trivial, to escape our memory, and we recall 
a command we gave you at our palace of Green- 
wich.” 

| Leicester’s heart sank within him, and Varney, 
| who was within hearing, was remarkable for the ra- 
pidity with which his pallor deepened. 
| “You were to have one Amy Robsart here,” con- 
| tinued the queen; “and it is our royal pleasure to do 
justice in this matter before we proceed any farther. 
Master Tresillian’s petition lies on our table. Justice 
| shall be done, we say, between the Cornish gentle- 
man and your master of the horse—how call you 
him ?” 

“Varney, may it please your majesty,” supplied 
the earl. 

“Yes, we recollect now. Let this light-o’-love 
step forward. We must confess to some curiosity re- 
specting Mistress Robsart, or Varney, as we suppose 
she must be called.” 

Tresillian stepped into the first rank of the cour- 
tiers, breathless with anxiety to see how the earl and 
his attendant would reply in this emergency. 

The Ear] of Leicester's face assumed an ashen hue, 
but his courage revived when he reflected that he had 
left all to Varney, and that the latter had assured 
him everything would assume a reassuring aspect. 
The certificates had been carefully prepared, and he 
did not fear exposure or defeat, though it was truly 
a trying moment. 

(To be continued.) 





THE 
DIAMOND MERCHANT. 


CHAPTER XXVIII. 
Who finds Alphonso’s magic brand 
Shall soon regain Alphonso’s land; 
Castle of Otranto, 

Sir Eprep, left alone again in the pitchy dark 
ness. of the forest, prayed Heaven that the guide 
might not be so long away as when he left him be- 
fore ; and prayed too that no mishap might befall 
this man, in vim all his hopes of deliverance rested. 

But it was no longer of his own eseape that he 
now thought. He was too stout-hearted to despair 
of being able to escape from the territory of the 
Riders, even were he to be thrown upon his own ig- 
norance of the forest. The few words incoherently 
spoken by the dying Hansfelt had made known to 
him the fact that his son was still in the domains of 
the robbers, and in the power of a desperate and 
merciless ruffian. He had heard enough to cause 
him to fear that his wife was very ill at the “ Iron 
Hand” inn, and thus the moments seemed ages 
while his only friend, the grateful guide, was away. 

Anselm Britzo, however, returned just as the 
dawn began to shed an uncertain, hazy light around, 
and returned so noiselessly that the diamond mer- 
chant was unaware of his presence until Anselm's 
voice, speaking ina low tone, sounded at his side. 

_ “Heis alone,” said Anselm, “and at work rivet- 
ing armour. 

“There.is blood upon your hand and face,’’ said 
= Edred, seeing the dark stains by the light of 

wn. 

“Yes. _Traupmann had asentinel. The sentinel 
is dead now. Ifound the man asleep, and by the 

lare of the smithy fire that streamed through the 
lf-open door upon his face, I recognised him. He 
was one of those who beat me at the Riders’ Court,” 
said Anselm, in a fierce whisper, “and my knife 
went to his heart, as his would have gon? to mine 
had he waked and seen me. He gave a groan, and 
was dead.” 

** Do you propose to kill the man in the smithy ?” 

“No, not if we may furnish ourselves with wea- 
pons otherwise. ‘Traupmann did me a kindness 
once, and I have a plan by which we may obtain 
arms without slaying him.”’ 

“Here is a strange fellow,” thought Sir Edred. 
“ He is implacable as death in avenging an injury, 
but he never forgets a kindness.” 

** Dismount,”’ continued the guide, “‘ and we will 
tie our horses here. I will lead you to a place not 
— paces from the smithy door. There you 
must lie concealed among the bushes, while I entice 
Traupmann forth. From ithe spot where I shall 
place you a fair view of the door of tho cave may 
be had. If he comes forth, I shall draw him far 
away from the place, for he is a simple kind of old 
man; and, when he is so enticed away, you are to 
rush into the cave, and, having secured such weapons 
as you may select of the many you will find there, 
harry back to this place, whem I will join you. 

ome.” 


Following the guide, Sir Edred soon found him- 








self stationed behind a bush of dense foliage, not 
twenty paces from a small, stout door, which com- 
pletely filled the entrance to a cavern at the base of 


<= 
a rochy cliff which rose abruptly in that Part of ty 
forest. 

“ a your oe apy Aree door of the cays» 
whispe: the guide,\ who then glided " 
Edred’s sight. ie ¥: from fi 

The clink, clink of a hammer within the caver, 
proved that the man within was still at work and 
as the door was half open, Sir Edred was able to dis, 
tinguish the fellow’s form, as he worked by the gloy. 
ing light of the forge. ‘¢ 

‘The guide had not been gone long when a stone 
hartled through the air, and struck sharply againg 
the half-open door of the cave. 

The sound of the hammer ceased instantly, and 
immediately after Sir Edred, from his covert, saw, 
large head covered with long, shaggy white hair 
thrust inquiringly from the cave—a fierce old fap. 
scarred, bronzed and rugged, with a pair of wild, 
looking eyes that rolled their questioning glancesiy 
ongry Seookon. 

““Traupmann! Father Traupmann!”’ cried th 
voice of the guide in the distance, as this head wa 
thrust forth from the door. 

The voice, though that of Anselm, simulated % 
a the voice which had a few minutes befor: 

elonged to the sleeping sentinel slain by the gnide 

“Father Traupmann!’’ cried this voice again, 
from a ravine on one side of the base of the olif 
“Come! A treasure! a treasure!” 

On hearing the word “ treasure,” Traupmam 
stepped quickly, though lamely, from the cave. 

He was a short, stout-built old man, with a lam 
knee ; his legs short and bowed ; his arms of great 
size and length ; his hands enormous, hairy, anj 
one of them grasping a heavy hammer. He wore, 
great apron of untanned hide, and in his belt, under 
this apron, a long dagger. 

** What treasure, Arnolt?” he shouted as he 
halted. “I did dream of the diamond merchant 

esterday,” he added, to himself, in an undertone, 
ior he was wont to speak his thougats aloud. “Tis 


What tres 
sure, Arnolt ?” 

“Diamonds!” shouted back the voice in the 
ravine, and Sir Edred rightly judged that the 
speaker increased his distance from the cave 
since his last shout. ‘I have found five withins 
small space! They are scattered here and ther, 
Another! Two more! A ruby!” yelled the voice, 
still farther away in the recesses of the ravine, 

* Diamonds and rubies !”’ roared Traupmann, in 
a frenzy of excitement, as he tumbled rather than 
descended into the ravine. “Halt! It is the lost 
treasure of the diamond merchant! Halt, that we 
may search together! I'll share! I'll share!” 

“Another gem, Father Traupmann! A tate 

lory !’’ again Fg the voice, now far away, #9 
‘ar that Sir Edred could scarcely distinguish the 
words. 

“Halt, thou greedy knave!” roared the oli 
sinith as he floundered down the steep side of the 
ravine. ‘ Halt until I come up with thee!” 

“This is my opportunity,” thought Sir Edrei, 
and bounding from his covert ho rushed into the 
cave. 

The place was spacious and lofty, though itse- 
trance was so small. On one side was a rade 
and ruder furniture of roughly hewn wood. On 
the other was the glowing forge, whose fire li 
up the cavern. Near the forge was a rock well gat 
nished with weapons of every kind in use at that 
day, with many of very ancient fashion. Lance and 
spear heads, battle-axes, maces, swords, daggers, 
and knives of all kinds, some new, some old, some 
all rust-eaten, and fragments of armour were 0 
every side. 

Sir Edred quickly selected two swords, two 
battle-axes, and a long dagger, his experienced eye 
and hand enabling him to detect the best, and with 
them their furniture of sheath and belt. 

With these as his prize he hurried from the cave 
and hastened to where he and Anselm had left their 
horses, 

Then he hung one of the axes to his saddle-bow, 
adjusted a sword and dagger to his person, 
sprang into his saddle, leaving the other weapons 0 
the gronnd. 7 

Nearly an hour passed before Anselm made histe- 
turn at full speed, saying, as he secured the weapon 
and vaulted into his saddle : 

“ Allis well! Ihave left old Traupmann flout 
dering waist deep in a bog a mile and more away. 
Ho’ll not return to the cave for an hour yet, for be 
still believes Arnolt is bagging diamonds in thet 
vine.” 

“ He is welcome to all the wealth of tho diamond 
merchant he may find in the bog,” remarked 
Edred, smiling grimly, as he spurred his horse 
keep pace with Anselm. 

They moved on then in silence, as the path be 
came a mere thread through the dense woods, wind 
ing here and there. To Sir Edred all was a mat, 

et he saw that the guide was perfectly at ease 4 
e rode on before him. 


J 


said his treasure lies hid in the fovest. 





At length they came to a deep glen, so embayed 
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in trees of great size and dense foliage that the sun- 
peams failed to penetrate the spot except witha 
gubdued light almost like that of dusk. 

“ We may feed and rest our horses here and our- 
gelves too,’’ said the guide, halting and dismounting. 

“flow far is it to the ‘Iron Hand’ inn?’’ asked 
Sir Edred as he followed the guide’s example. 

“ As we shall ride,” replied Anselm, “ more than 
twenty miles. As the crow flies, not ten. We shall 
be there by or before midnight.” 

Then, having picketed the horses, they threw them- 
gelves down upon the soft, springy turf. 

“ We will eat and then sleep,” said Anselm as he 

pened his sack of provisions. 1 3 

“This blade has an ancient hilt,” said Sir Edred, 
as he examined the sword he had selected for him- 
self inthe smithy. “It was jewelled once, for here 
are the hollows that held gems of some kind. The 
blade is of newer fashion than the hilt. Do you 
know the crest and arms here engraved, Anselm ?”’ 

“My faith!” exclaimed the guide as he examined 
itscarvings. “The hilt is of solid silver, and bears 
the shield and crest of the princes of Zurichbold— 
the Altenburg arms.” : . 

“Then ’twas once the sword of a prince of Zurich- 

ld 2” 
oe This sword once belonged to Prince Egbert of 
Jurichbold,”’ said the guide, who had drawn the 
weapon from its sheath, and examined it sharply. 
“The blade was made in Spain ; heresee the maker’s 
name and the date; not fifty years ago the blade 
was made. But the date on the hilt declares it is 
more than three hundred years old. Ihave heard of 
this sword. It is the lost sword of the Altenburgs. 
Many a good blade has had its day in this ancient 
hilt, Sir Edred. This blade was made in the time of 
the father of the present Prince of Zurichbold, and 
fixed to the ancient hilt by his command. Prince 
Egbert lost the weapon, hilt and all, in one of his 
battles with this same old Baron Hermann of Zwei- 
brudden. You stand a fair chance to be a prince,” 
said Anselm, with a laugh, as he returned the sword 
to the diamond merchant. 

“T! What mean you ?” 

“That is, if there bo any truth in a prophecy I 
have heard,” replied Anselm as he spread their 
store of provisions upon the ground. “If the pro- 
phecy should be good, my faith! you shall yet be 
Prince of Zurichbold.” 

“What is the prophecy ?” 

“The story is that some three hundred years 
ago the silver of this sword-hilt was given to one 
of the princes of Zurichbold ina solid lump, by a 

ilgrim from the Holy Land, because of the prince’s 
Fininess to him, with the command that the prince 
should have the silver fashioned into a sword-hilt, 
and the promise that so long as the silver remained 
in his family—that of the Altenburgs—health, 
wealth, and success in war should be with them, 
especially in the ancient family feud against the 
Van Ardens of Zweibrudden. ‘The princé who re- 
ceived the silver from the pilgrim had it fashioned 
into its present shape, and affixed to his favourite 
blade. Succeeding generations of the Altenburgs 
have, from time to time, as occasion demanded, re- 
newed the blade; for in tho wars and battles in 
which the noble house took part many a blade was 

ked, or broken, or worn out; yet, until it was 
lost by the last Prince Egbert, the most jealous care 
has been taken of the hilt.” 

“ How lost he the hilt, Anselm ?” 

“The efforts of the Van Ardens to gain possession 
of the magic hilt, as some term it, have been for 
ages unceasing,” replied the guide. “ It was with 
this sword that the last Prince Egbert smote off 
the ears of old Baron Hermann, and so long as the 
prince was able to retain it the baron was furious 
todeprive him of it. Ina great battle, many years 
ago, the sword was struck from Prince Egbert’s 
hand by the baron, and fell into a river beneath 
the bridge upon which they fought. The baron was 
defeated, but the prince never recovered his s:vord. 
It had sunk to the bottom of the river, and all the 
efforts made to recover it failed. The prince finally 
gave up the search in despair, consoled, however, 
by tho belief that the good fortune which had ever 
attended its possession could never fall into the 

mds of any enemy of his house, especially Baron 
Hermann. “The smith, Traupmann, was in the 
battle, and one of the esquires of the baron. He 
may have recovered the sword, and hidden the fact 
that he might secretly sell the many jewels with 
which the hilt was adorned ; but now I see that the 
blade has but recently been fixed in the hilt. Hence 
Ijudge that ‘franpmonn has recently found the hilt.” 

t But the prophecy'?” asked Sir Edred. 
een well, it is couched in rude rhyme, and runs 


“* When the hand of a knight, 
By charcoal's reddening light, 
The silver hilt doth clasp, 
Shall throne of Zurichbold, 
With all its rights of old, 
Soon full into his grasp.’ 


You are a knight, Sir Edred, and by the glow of 





the smithy’s charcoal fire you seized the silver hilt ; 
so, if there be aught in the prophecy, my faith ! 

ou are to be Prince of Zurichbold,” said Anselm, 
aughing. ‘ Atall events, you have now a very good 
blade, and the famous silver hilt of the Altenburgs, 
and if you escape from the forest to make a bargain 
with the present head of that name, Prince Eustace, 
you may win a great reward. But now let us snatch 
a few hours of sleep, for having finished my meal, 
my eyes are wondrously full of sand.” 

** There may be more in this than we can dream. 
StillI am but the son of old Joam Van De Veer, of 
Prague, and he had no princely blood in his veins,” 
said Sir Edred. 

* *Tis said you are wondrous rich,’’ here remarked 
Anselm, drowsily. 

‘*Tam as poor as you are, Anselm, since your 
Riders of the forest, or yon fellow of the ‘Iron 
Hand’ inn, may now possess my jewels. My 
father, old Joam Van De Veer, isa captive among 
the Infidels, and it is to collect theransom they de- 
mand for his release that I have toiled for many 
years.” 

* Those dogs of Turks must value the old man at 
more than a king’s ransom.” 

“ So they do, since they have no artisan in gems 
as skilfulas he. Thrice have I offered the ransom 
they demanded, and each time have they increased 
it, for they believe he has thesecret of making gold 
from base metals, and hope to worry it from him 
by iong captivity.” 

“They are thieves,’’ drawled Anselm the thief, 
and then became silent in sleep. 

(To be continued.) 





THE PEARLS OF ERIN; 


oR, 
THE HALF SISTERS. 
—_—_p—— 
CHAPTER XXV. 


As we have said, the dog-cart_ which young Lady 
Nora had seen, and had so nearly encountered, in 
her flight with Fogarty from Clondalkin, was oc- 
cupied by her lover and her maid, the faithful Al. 
leen Mahon. 

After her secret visit of inspection to Yew Cot- 
tage, on the night of Michael Kildare’s latest visit 
to his imprisoned ward, Alleeh had walked back to 
Dublin, and had, at the earliest possible moment, 
made her way to a telegraph office, from which she 
had dispatched a message of the most urgent de- 
scription to Lord O’Neil, bidding him hasten to the 
rescue of her young mistress. 

It had so happened that the major-domo of Cas- 
tle Ruin—the consequential O’ erty—was in the 
little town when the message arrived, and it had 
been transferred to him by the usnal. messenger, 
who was only too glad to be relieved of the hard 
ride to Glen O’Neil. O’Lafferty had returned home 
at his horse’s best speed, and delivered the telegram 
to his young master, and the latter had set out for 
Dunloy with scarcely an instant’s delay, happily ar- 
riving in time to catch a slow train to Lelfast. 
From Belfast he had come on to Dublin by the mail 
train, and had arrived at the Dublin station at a 
late hour of the same evening—the evening of Lady 
Nora’s pretended rescue by Fogarty. 

Onalighting at the station, he looked around him 
sharply and anxiously, in the hope that Alleen would 
be there to meet him. 

This hope was realised, for even while he looked, 
with increasing anxiety, a shrinking, dark-robed 
figure, which had been standing among the distant 
shadows, a little apart from the crowd, came timidly 
forward, accosting him shyly. 

lt was Alleen Mahon, but so worn and wan and 
anxious that Lord G’Neil scarcely recognised her 
until she spoke. 

** Alleen!’’ he oried, in @ tone of relief, yet full of 
apprehension. ‘I was looking for you. You ex- 
pected me by this train ?” 

“Yes, my lord. I wassure you would be here to- 
night. I have been waiting here a full hour.” 

“And Lady Nora, Alleen?” exclaimed O’Neil, 
looking at the girl with anxious, burning gaze. “I 
could make nothing of your telegram, except that 
your young mistress is in trouble!” 

“Hush, my lord!” whispered Alleen, looking 
about her keenly. ‘‘I have a dog-c.rt in waiting 
outside. Let us hasten to it, and as we goalong { 
will tell you the whole story.” 

** But why not take a cab ?”’ 

**Because we want no driver to hear us and 
hinder us,”’ returned Alleen. ‘* We must be alone 
she I tell you what I have to say. Come, my 

ord |” 

Lord O’Neil, silent and amazed, followed his guide 
fro:u the station into the street. 

Here a dog-cart, in charge of an old man, was 
found to be in waiting. 

His lordship discovered that Alleen had made ail 
due arrangements for the use of horse aud vehicle, 


and as the driver descended to the ground Lord 
O’Neil assisted Alleen to a seat, and followed her, 
driving down the street. 

“* Which way shall I go, Alleen ?”’ heasked. “ To- 
wards Mountjoy Square?” 

‘** No, my lord. You must drive straight to Clon- 
dalkin. Do you know the road ?” 

‘“*T know it well,” answered his lordship. ‘“ But 
why are we going to Clondalkin? What is all this 
mystery, een? Why do we not go directly to 
Lady Nora ?’’ 

‘“* My lord,” said Alleen, “I wrote you a letter 
over a week since——”’ 

‘ T have received no letter from you, Alleen, nor 
from Lady Nora!’”’ 

* You do not know, then, that my poor young 
mistress has disappeared ?” 

“* Disappeared !’’ echoed Lord O’Neil, in atone 
of horror. ‘“‘ Disappeared !” 

“Yes, my lord. I wrote you about it, but the 
letter must have been intercepted. I see it all 
now!’ said Alleen, her thoughts recurring to the 
treacherous housemaid at Mr. Kildare’s. ‘‘ My lady 
has been gone nearly three weeks!’ 

The surprise and consternation of Lord O’Neil at 
this announcement are beyond description. But not 
yet could he realise or fully comprehend the im- 
portance of the girl’s communication. 

“ Has Lady Nora left Dublin?” he asked. 

“Yes, my lord. I'll tell itas it happened. One 
afternoon, nearly three weeks ago, my lady went 
out for a walk round the square. She took a letter 
with her to peared letter to you, my lord. The day 
was dull and gloomy, but my lady was bright and 
cheerful as she always was. She went down the 
stairs singing, and I ran to an upper window to look 
after her as she went down the street, so slender, 
graceful and beautiful that everybody turned to look 
at her. That's the last I ever saw of her, my lord!" 

Lord O’ Neil nearly dropped the reins in his aston- 
ishment and horror. 

‘* She never returned to her guardian’s then ?’’ he 
demanded, his face growing pal 

“‘ Yes, my lord, she came back just at dusk ; but 
the housemaid didn’t see her, nor did I see her. She 
didn’t come up to her room, and must have goneinto 
the library, where she used to spend a good many 
hours while Mr. Kildare was at his office. Noone saw 
her go into the library and no one saw her come out. 
But the housemaid says that Mr. Kildare and Lord 
Kildare—the new earl, you know—camce in and went 
up to the library soon after the drawing-room gas 
was lit. The housemaid says that a little while after 
the library bell rang sharply for Mrs, Liffey, the 
housekeeper, and she went up. J 

** It must have been an hour after that when Mrs. 
Liffey came to me and said that Lady Nora would 
sit up late, and that I was to go to bed, which I did, 
supposing my lady had ordered it. A little before 
midnight I was awakened by hearing a light step in 
my lady’s room. I supposed it was my lady, espe- 
cially as my door was closed softly, as if to prevent 
my awakening. It was like my lady’s thoughtful 
kindness. The steps died out after a little; but 
about midnight I heard a cab go away from the 
house. I supposed that Lord Kildare was taking 
his departure, and so turned over and went to sleep. 

“Oh, if I had only guessed the truth—that my 
lady was in the cab! 

“In the morning, when I got up as usual and 
went out into y Nora’s room, I found it unoceu- 
pied. Her bed had not been slept in. Herclothing 
was littered about in confusion, «nd one of her 
trunks was gone from thecloset! I ran downstairs, 
bewilderedand half frantic. Mrs. Liffey came out 
of her room, cold and domineering, as usual, and 
asked the cause of my excitement. Then she said 
that my lady had been summoned at a late hour by 
a telegram to her stepsister at Ballyconnor, and 
that she had set out immediately and alone!” 

Lord O’Neil had listened to this narration with’ 
breathless excitement. Now he drew a long breath 
as he exclaimed : 

‘* You have been exciting yourself in this way, my 
good Alleen, when you know your mistress to be at 
Ballyconnor ?”’ 

Alleen shook her head. 

“She is not there!’’ she said. “I believed Mrs. 
Liffey’s tale at first, until | made the discovery that 
there was no train to Wicklow at the hour men- 
tioned. Ther I took the alarm and wrote to Lady 
Kathleen, and she answered me that my lady had 
not been to Ballyconnor!”’ 

“Not been there ?” 

“No, my lord! ThenI wrote to you, and that 
very day Mrs. Liffey discharged me. I would not 
go back to Point Kildare, but went to a little inn, 
where I have stayed since. While I was at Mr. 
Kildare’s house [ overheard Mr. Kildare and Mrs. 
Liffey say something about ‘reducing Lady Nora 
to submission.’ And the housemaid said one day 
that Mrs. Liffey had o sister living at Yew Cottage, 
Clondalkin. So I put two and two together, and made 
up my mind that my poor young mistress is a pri- 
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* But such a conclusion is far-fetched and unrea- 
sonable, Alleen. Mr. Kildare loves his ward, and 
could have no object in imprisoning her.” 

“Mr. Kildare may love his ward, but he is not 
the milk-and-honey sort of man people believe him !”’ 
asserted Alleen. ‘tT have used my eyes lately, and 
I have discovered him to be cruel and pitiless, and 
that he has a will ofiron. He has set his heart on 
my lady’s marrying the new Karl of Kildare, and 
he may have shat her up to compel her to yield to 
his wishes. Last night I went out to Yew Cottage 
to find out what I could, and while I was lurking in 
the garden Mr. Kildare came and was admitted 
into the house. He stayed there a long time, and 
finally went away as mysteriously as he came. Why 
should he visit Yew Cottage but to see my Lady 
Nora ?”’ 

The girl’s astounding communication, and her 
air of perfect conviction in announcing her con- 
clusions, inspired Lord O'Neil with a similar belief. 

Yet it was hard to believe that the slender little 
Dablin lawyer, with his gentle ways, his soft, weak 
yoiee, his mild eyes, and his great, benevolent fore- 
head, could have developed inte the cruel tyrant 
Alleen believed him. 

They drove on swiftly. At the junction of the 
roads near Clondalkin, Lord O’Neil looked after 
the light cart in which his betrothed was being 
borne from him and safety, but no suspicion that it 
was Lady Nora he looked upon came to him. 

He hurried into Clondalkin, and drove direetly to 
Yew Cottage. 

He alighted at the gate and secured the horse, 
while Alleen sprang to the ground unassisted. 

The two then hurried up the walk, under the 
shade of the tall, melancholy yews, and Lord 
O’Neil knocked loudly and impatiently at the front 


Presently, as on the oceasion of Michael Kildare’s 
visit, Mrs. Fogarty pat up her window, and pro- 
truded her nightcapped head. 

“Is it you, Mr. Kildare?” she asked, in a shrill 
whisper. ‘‘ The neighbours’ll hear you. I'll be 
down in an instant.” 

She drew in her head without having detected the 
presence of Alleen on the steps, or that her visitor 
was. not the Dublin lawyer. A little later, the 
couple outside heard her coming heavily down the 


stairs. 

Then followed a groping at the door, which at last 
swung slowly on its hinges, and Mrs. Fogarty ap- 
peared on the threshold, habited in a skirt and 
short gown. 

* Anything the matter, Mr. Kildare?”’ she whis- 
pered. ‘‘ The girl——" 

Lord O’ Neil ee put her aside, and stepped into 
the hall, into the full glare of the one tallow candle 
which had been deposited on the hall shelf. 

Alleen glided after him like a shadow. 

Mrs. Fogarty sprang back with a cry of horror. 

“ Not Mr. Kildare !’’ she cried. “Oh, help! Mur- 
der! Thieves!’’ 

Alleen closed the outer door. 

Mrs. Fogarty glared around her like a mad wo- 
man. 

“Hush!” said Lord O’Neil, in a stern, com- 
manding voice. “I am not here to harm you, wo- 
man!” 


Mrs. Fogarty hushed her cries, shrinking back 
against the wall. Somehow the handsome young 
lord, with his stern blue eyes, inspired her with a 
deadly terror. 

** What do you want?” sha stammered, her teeth 
chattering. “ Why do you come to my house at 
this hour, and me a poor, lone, widdy woman ?”’ 

‘IT am come to see Lady Nora Kildare!” replied 
Lord O'Neil, fixing his stern gazeupon her. “I de- 
mand to see her instantiy.”’ 

Mrs. Fogarty uttered an involuntary cry. She 
looked at once terrified and defiant. 

“There is no such person here!” she exclaimed. 
‘I know nothing about your Lady Noras! Leave 
my house, or I will call for help!’ 

“T have reason to believe that Lady Nora is here, 
and I intend to resolve my doubts before I leave 
this house !”’ said the young lord, firmly. “ Your 
own words have confirmed my belief. I shall goup- 
stairs and look for myself!” 

He moved towards the staircase. 

With a bound like a tigress, Mrs. Fogarty dashed 
past him and flew up the stairs. , 

“Tim! Tim!’ she panted. “Wake up, Tim! 
Fire! Murder! Thieves!” 

Lord O’ Neil took up the candle and sped swiftly 
up the stairs, arriving at the landing at the moment 
that Mrs. Fogarty burst into her sen’s room and 
found it empty. 

‘*He’s gone!’’ cried the woman, rushing out 
again, “Go back! Go back, I1say! Where's the 
police? I'll call the neighbours!” 

At this juncture, her frantic gaze rested upon 
the key that had been left by Fogarty in the lock 
of Nora’s cell. With a swift movement she flung 
epen the door of the dark room, and found it, like 
her son’s room, empty. 


Her ery of rage rang through the house. 
‘It’s ‘Tim's work!’’ she exclaimed. ‘“‘ He’s over- 


reached me! He’s robbed me! He’s rescued the 
girl—the unnatural son! He’s robbed me of a for- 
tune !’’ 


While she was thus uttering her wild lamenta- 
tions Lord O'Neil and Alleen passed into the dark 
room with the light. 

A single glance sufficed to assure them both that 
it had been lately tenanted by the missing heiress. 

There was a scarlet ribbon on the floor which Nora 
had worn in her hair. Alleen knew it atonee. Lady 
Nora’s trunk stood in the corner, open, and with a 
litter of clothing in its dislodged trays. A shawl of 
hers lay on the little low bed. 

Lord O'Neil felt a swelling in. his throat as he 
surveyed the little bare cell, so destitute of comforts, 
so like a prison. 

“Tt was here you shut her up, woman ?” he cried, 
sternly. “ Where is she now ?” 

“TI don’t know,”’ lamented Mrs. Fogarty. ‘‘ Where 
would she be like to go? Oh, I am ruined! I’m 
ruined! Mr. Kildare will kill me!” 

Lord O’ Neil asked himself that question—where 
would Nora be likely to go? 

“To England, of course,” he said to himself; “ to 
her other guardian, Sir Russel Ryan.” 

With this thought came the remembrance of the 
light cart he had seen as he approached Clondalkin. 
Like a flash of light came the conviction that the 
couple in the cart were Nora and F d 

** Come, Alleen!”’ he said, hastily. ‘* We must be 
off at once! We may overtake them yet!” 

Unheeding the laments of Mrs. Fogarty, he hur- 
ried down the stairs, out of doors, and to his waiting 
vehicle, closely followed by Alleen, who climbed into 
the dog-cart while he untied the horse. 

Then the young lord sprang in after her, and 
drove swiftly down the street, communicating to the 
anxious girl his newly formed suspicionsas he went. 

“* She probably wnt to Kingstown to wait for the 
packet,” he said. ‘* We shall find her at a Kings- 
town hotel.” 

“T think not,”’ said Alleen. “‘ My lady is under 
age, and she knows her guardian could capture her 
whet he could find her, and take her home with 
him. She would fear that Mrs. Fogarty would dis- 
cover her escape, and send a messenger to Mr. Kil- 
dare. No, my lord, Lady Nora would not dare wait 
for the packet.” 

“You are right, Alleen. She would embark to- 
night and Fogarty would go with her. Nora would 
not risk the delay. She would sail from Kingstown 
or Black Rock. We will make for Kingstown.” 

He drove direct eg ten arriving there after 
midnight. Of course all inquiries here were futile. 

Lord O’Neil came speedily to the conclusion that 
Lady Nora had not been to Kingstown, and he took 
his course to Black Rock, keeping his jaded horse 
ata good rate of speed. 

At Black Rock he got track of the fugitive. 

Securing his horse as Fogarty had done, he went 

with Alicen to the wharf. A party of two or three 
men were in the act of putting off in a small boat 
to a fishing vessel out in the bay, and, in response 
ve ’Neil’s interrogatories, one of the men 
said : 
“ There was a couple went off in Flahive’s sloop 
a couple of hours ago—one of them a rough-looking 
chap, and the other a real lady. Fiahive ’ll tell you 
about them, sir.” 

Securing Flahive’s address, Lord O’Neil, accom- 
panied by Alleen, went in search of him. 

But Flahive, on being discovered and awakened, 
dashed all Lord O’Neil’s hopes by informing him 
that the couple who had engaged his boat were a 
pair of lovers on their way to Scotland—a sailor and 
his betrothed wife. 

The young lord turned aWay with a sick heart. 

“We can do nothing more to-night, Alleen,” he 
said. “Iwill take you to an hotel, and stable the 
horse. I will then wander about the wharfs till 
daybreak. Something may have occurred to retard 
the movements of this Tim Fogarty, and he may 
arrive at any moment.” 

These ideas were acted upon. Alleen was taken 
to an hotel, and lodging procured for her. The horse 
was stabled, and Lord O’Neil pacod the wharfs till 
daybreak. 

By that time he was convinced that the faogitives 
would not appear at Black Rock, and, procuring a 
saddle-horse, he rode over to Kingstown. 

Here he made the closest investigation, but to no 
purpose. He visited the hotels, but there was no 
arrival that might correspond with the one he 
sought. 

Finally he proceeded to the proper office, and te- 
legraphed to Sir Russel Ryan, informing him that 
Lady Nora had gone to England, and desiring to be 
informed immediately on her arrival. 

Then he returned to the pier. 

The day wore on. The packets sailed, but Michael 
Kildare, although he must have long sinee heard of 
his ward’s escape, did not appear at Kingstown. 
Lord O'Neil was puzzled that the lawyer took no 











trouble to discover or intercept tho flight of. his 
ward. 

The young lord made mental calculations of the 
time that Lady Nora’s voyage would probably take 
and Gunieuty awaited the announcement of her 
presence in England, but at night came only an 
anxious message from Sir Russel Ryan to the effect 
that his lordship must have been misinformed, 
as Sir Russel had not seen his ward, or even heard 
from her. 

By this time the anxiety of Lord O'Neil had be. 
come insupportable. 

He had sent back to Dublin the dog-cart which 
Alleen had engaged on the previous evening, and 
Alleen was still at the hotel at Black Rock. Mount- 
ing his saddle-horse then, his lordship set out from 
Kingstown for a wild canter across the country to 
Yew Cottage. 

He was determined to see Mrs. Fogarty again, 
andto question her more closely concerning her 
son. 

It was. nearly nine o’clock, and already dusk, when 
Lord O’Neil rode into the garden at Yew Cottage, 
and secured his horse to a tree, 

There was a light burning in the house. He went 
to the door and knocked loudly. Mrs. Fogarty, 
with eyes red and swollen with weeping, and an air 
of great general distress, answered his summons, 

She had despatched a message to Mr. Kildare 
early that morning, announcing his ward’s escape, 
and had been awaiting the lawyer's arrival ever 
sinee in terror and fureboding. 

**Oh, it is you!’ she exclaimed, recoiling at the 
sight ‘of her visitor of the previous night. ‘ What 
do you want now ?’’ 

“ Only a little information,” returned the yo 
lord, displaying a gold piece, at the sight of whi 
the eyes of the broken-down gentlewoman bright 
ened a little. ‘“‘What kind of aman is this son of 
pone) Tim Fogarty? Is he capable of a generous 
act?” 


Mrs. Fogarty smiled faintly through her grief. 

“* When he’s paid for it he is, I daresay,” she 
replied. ‘* He likes money pretty well, does Tim!” 

Lord O'Neil looked grave. What had young Lady 
Nora to give in return for Fogarty’s services? . She 
had lost her property. Sir Russel could not afford 
to reward her rescuer, 

“ How was your son dressed when he left your 
house ?”’ he asked. 

“1 can’tsay. But all day yesterday he wores 
sailor’s suit. Ait ain’t in his room, it’s likely he 
wore it away with him.” 

Light began to,break upon Lord O’Neil’s mind. 
He recalled the fact that Flahive had let his boat 
to “a sailor’ anda lady. Might not this “ sailor” 
prove to be Fogarty, and his companion Lady Nora? 
‘The story.of their being lovers might have been de 
vised by Fogarty to throw pursuers off the scent 
The coincidence between the flight of the pair of 
supposed lovers from Black Rock on the preceding 
night, the man in the guise of a sailor, and the 
flight of Lady Nora with a pretended sailor, was 
certainly striking, 

“J do not ask you to betray your employer, for 
of course you would not do that, nor criminate 

ourself,” said Lord O'Neil, giving to the gold piece 
he had displayed a companion. “ But I do not. be 
lieve that your son has taken Lady Nora to England. 
I can easily inquire his character from any resident 
of Clondalkin, so you may as well be frank with me, 
especially as I will reward your frankness, What 
is your son’s business ?” 

“ He has none,” 

“Ah! No business! 
all his life?” 

‘No, sir,” returned the woman, somewhat sul- 
lenly, yet with her eyes fixed Fri ory lo the gold 
pieces in Lord O’Neil’s hand. ‘He’s been unfortu- 
nate, has Tim. He’s been to Australy——” 

Her manner told more than her words. | 

The young lord comprehended her meaning. She 
had told him what he could have learned in the wi 
lage, that her son had been a convict. ; 

y Nora along on the sea with a convict! The 
idea pear tortare to Lord O’Neil. He trembl 
her safety. 

“One sae more,” he said, in a voice sharpen 
by his sudden anguish and terror. “ Only one word. 
Where can I find your son? I will promise you 
to harm him, but I must find him. Where wouldhe 
be likely to go if he wished to hide himself?” 

The old woman reflected. The commanding sf 
of the young nobleman awed her. His mong 
tempted her. Yet she would not have betrayed her 
son to this stern-browed lord for more mone 
The O'Neil had at his command. She resolved ® 
tell him a plausible lie, take his money, and rid het 
self of his presence. 

“ Well, I don’t know,” she said, with pretended 
hesitation. “ We've got relations up in County 
Down, and it’s a wild set they aro, if I must say it 
Tim used to swear by them in the old times, am 
yesterday he says, ‘ Are tho old cousins alive yet? 
‘And it may be it’s there you’d find him if 


Has he lived at Clondalkin 
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—— 
wanted to hide, but that he’s not wanting; I’m 


“Where do these cousins live?’ asked Lord 

Neil. 
ag74 the coast, sure,’”’ said Mrs. Fogarty, glibly, 
“afew miles above Dunmore Head, betwixt that 
and. Dundrum Bay. It’s under the Mourne Moun- 
jains they live, as one might say. Their name is 
Fogarty, being Tim’s relations by the father’s side, 
and the Fogartys were a low set, peace to ’em! 

that all P”’ 

“}¢ is all,’’ said Lord O’Neil, handing her the 
gold pieces. 

Ashe did so a shrewd look gleamed in the old 
woman’s eyes. She believed she had outwitted this 

mer of her son, and set him on a false track. 
She had made up her own mind that her son had 
taken Lady Nora to England, and was to be re- 
warded with the young lady’s purse and costly 
jewels, some of which were on the person of the 
young heiress. 

“It’s on a wild-goose chase he’s going!”’ she 
thought, putting the money in her pocket. ‘“ Won’t 
them Fogartys up in County Down open their eyes 
when this young chap comes asking for Tim—Tim, 
asthey haven’t seen for years? He may go away 
with a flea in his ear, I’m thinking!” 

But Lord O’Neil detected nothing of her dowble- 
dealing. He did not suspect her of falsehood, be- 
living that his promise not to harm her son had 
had its effect upon her. He had been anxious to 
discover to what place Fogarty would be likely to 
e@nvey Lady Nora, in the event of his keeping her 
prisoner, and the question had been answered to 
his satisfaction. 

He turned to go. 

But, as he opened the door, a quick, light tread 
ascended the steps, and Lord O'Neil found himself 
face to face with Lady Nora’s unfaithful guardian 
and kinsman— Michael Kildare ! 

The recognition was mutual, 

“You here, my lord!” faltered the lawyer, turning 
pale. “* What does this mean ?”’ 

“Yes, I am here, Michael Kildare!” declared our 
hero, sternly. “Tl tell you what it means. Come 


He seized Kildare’s arm, drawing him into the 
hall, and closed the outer door abruptly. 





CHAPTER XXVI. 

Tae old Hall was deathly still when the guilty 
and frightened Bassantyne crept back to its shelter. 
Nolight gleamed from any of the windows, yet, 
wbefore, he fancied that tne eyes were peeping 
outat him from behind blinds and from between 
the folds of the lace curtains. But he had no time 
toyield to fears and terrors. He must move, and 
move quickly. 

The enemy he believed he had slain, and whose 
body he had stolen forth to bury in the Black Pool, 
was still alive! Was alive and had gone, no doubt, 
for officers to apgeeiend the fugitive convict who 
tigned as lord of Connor Hall. The thought was 
nore than maddening. It made him desperate. He 
nust fly within the hour! 

He glided into the Hall, and secured the outer 
door, then crept up to his own room. 

Here he closed his blinds, let fall his curtains, and 
candles. 

"A disguise !” he muttered, feverishly. ‘‘I must 
disguise myself ; but how ?” 

He surveyed his reflection in a mirror, then 
pened his trunk and set about the preparation of a 

ise. 

Jn a box at the bottom of his trunk were several 
Wigs, some bottles of liquids and boxes of powders, 
ilof which had been for many weeks in his pos- 
tssion. He set to work with feverish haste. With 
Spairof scissors he trimmed his long, luxuriant, 
Pointed beard in military style. Then, taking ont 
one of his toilet bottles and a small sponge, he care- 
fully wet his beard with the contents of the bottle, 

ing out the hairs so that each was exposed to 
air 


The consequence of this singular process was 
fon apparent. The short black hair began to turn 
, soon deepening into a sandy tint. 
*That’s a disguise, if not a very pleasant one,” 
tyne said to himself. “A red wig will 
Now to change my com- 
Plexion !”” viata? 
He selected another bottle from his collection, 
poured a portion of its contents into his hand- 
Min, diluting it with water. Washing his face 
With this product, he succeeded in removing the 
@with which he had stained his face, and im- 
ried to his natural complexion the tint appro- 
ve to a sandy beard. He then put ona red 


Scarcely twenty minutes had been consumed in 
his operations. He gathered up tho clippings of 
and put them in his pocket. He would 

tot leave behind him any clue to his disguise. 
Itis time to be off now,” he said to himself, 


‘* Lame Bill may be even now on his, return. It is 
impossible to guess how long he has been gone.” 

He extinguished his lights, unlocked his doer, 
and crept out into the hall. He moved stealthily 
towards the door of Lady Kathleen’s boudoir. 

His idea now was to procure a greater supply of 
funds for his flight, and to impart something of his 
plans to her ladyship. 

He tried the door. It was not locked. He pushed 
it open and stole softly in. 

The little red parlour was dark, save for the glow 
of the dying fire. Bassantyne started at the sha- 
dows in the corners. Noone was in the room be- 
sides himself, as he speedily assured himself, and he 
crept towards the dressing-room. 

That too was unoccupied, and was dark. 

‘* She must keep her jewels in here,” he muttered. 
“T had better help myself to them than to beg her 
for money.” 

He hatted on the threshold, looking cautiously 
around him. The doorieading into the bedroom was 
closed. 

“So far, good!” he thought. ‘I can easily en- 
rich myself at Kathleen’s expense, and I will do 
so!”" 


He drew out his match-case and struck a light. 
There was a candelabra on the mantelpiece, every 
branch of which upheld a wax candle. Bassantyne 
lit several of these, and began his investigations. 

Upon the lace-draped dressing-table, between the 
two windows, Bassantyne observed a large, square, 
handsome jewel-case, heavily with brass. 

He stole towards it with glistening eyes. 

The key was in its lock, where the maid had care- 
lessly left it. Bassantyne lifted the lid, and looked 
in upon the contents. 

The jewel-case was arranged in trays, and upon 
this upper tray lay a full set of magnificent eme- 
ralds, so becoming to the blonde loveliness of Lady 
Kathleen, and which she had worn at dinner that 
day with a silken robe of emerald green. 

* These arethe ‘Connor Emeralds’ Kathleen is 
so proud of!” thought Bassantyne, gathering the 
glowing necklace into his rude hand and holding it 
up to the light. “ But where are her diamonds ?” 

He dropped the green and glowing gems in a 
shimmering heap upon their white satin cushions, 
and lifted out the tray, exposing, in the tray be- 
neath, a set of milk-white pearls of glorious size. 

Taking this out, he revealed the diamonds. 

His eyes sparkled at sight of them. Necklace, 
bracelets, brooches, pendants, a spray for the hair, 
a buckle for the belt, shawl clasps and scarf pins, all 
set with great limpid diamonds, shining and spark- 
ling like little suns—-they werea sight tomake even 
a better man than Nicol Bassantyne covetous. 

He almost held his breath for a brief space, in his 
delight. Then, remembering that he had no time 
to lose, he took out. his large handkerchief, spread 
it on the dressing-table, and emptied into it dia- 
monds, pearls, and emeralds, in one sumptuous, 
glittering heap. 

He was gathering the corners of his handkerchief 
together, preparatory to departure into the adjoin- 
ing room, when a sound behind him startled him, 
causing him to ory out in his fright. 

Looking around with distended eyes, he beheld 
Lady Kathleen, in her white dressing-gown, with 
a scarlet shawl about her shoulders. 

Her ladyship was pale and frightened. Her 
azure eyes were opened widely in her terror. As Bas- 
santyne faced her, with his disguised countenance, 
she uttered a shriek, and flew to the bell-pull. 

Bassantyne comprehended the truth at once. 
His bride had not retired, but had been busy in her 
bedroom, probably at her devotions. She had come 
out to attire herself for bed, or to sit by the fire. 

He lifted his arm menacingly, with the handker- 
chief of jewels extended. 

“Don’tring!”” he commanded. “I’m no burglar. 
Don’t you know me, Kathleen ?” 

At the sound of the familiar, hated voice issuing 
from that strange, sandy beard, Lady Kathleen’s 
terror scarcely lessened. She did not ring, but she 
kept her hold on the bell-pull, and her face grew 
even whiter. " 

** Who are you?” she gasped. 

“Who should I be but Nicol Bassantyne—your 
husband ?”’ sneered the intruder. “I need money, 
and have come in here for your jewels!” 

The colour drifted slowly now into her cheeks. 

** Ah, I see!” she said, scornfully, “This is a 
device worthy of you. You have disguised yourself 
to rob me, and betray yourself to me in your cow- 
ardice and fear that the servants will capture you !” 
“You are wrong, Kathleen. I have disguised my- 
self for flight. I must leave the Hall immediately.” 
Lady Kathleen looked at him incredulously. 

“It is true,” he insisted. ‘‘ Lame Bill has tracked 
me here. H€ came on me in the park to-day, after 
you left me. He stood peering out at me as I lay 
on the grass, until he had satisfied himself of my 
identity. How much longer he had stood there [ 
don’t know. We.had a fight. I thought I killed 








him. I hid him ina hollow among the furze. To- 


night I went out to bury him, but he was gune. 
The footprints showed that he had gone off, not been 
carried off. How long he’s been gone I can’t tell. 
Of course he went to Wicklow. He will be back 
with the whole constabulary force.’’ 

Lady Kathleen comprehended tho position. 

“Ts your horse saddled ?”’ she asked. 

“No. The grooms sleep in the stable. If I were 
to arouse them, they would be able to put the pur- 
suers on my track. No, I must go on foot and 
alone.” 

Lady Kathleen breathed heavily. Perhaps she 
had feared that he would compel her to accompany 
him in his flight. Bassantyne smiled grimly, read- 
ing her thoughts. 

**T cannot take you with me,” he said. “ Iam 
sorry for it. But you must come to me ata place 
I shall appoint. Ihave already formed my plans- 
I shall go from here up to County Antrim, to the 
neighbourhood of Point Kildare. I shall procure a 
boat there and go ever to Scotland. 1t will be im- 
possible for me to eseape into England, or by way 
of the seaports. I must cross in-a smack to the 
Scottish coast. When I send for you, you must set 
out ostensibly for a visit to your friends, and be 
careful you are not tracked.” 

* You had better not send for me until you are 
safely on the Continent,” suggested Lady Kathleen, 
*T should, of course, be tracked to Scotland. You 
seem to have lost your usual keenness in your pre- 
sent terror.” 

Bassantyne looked at her sharply, and said: 

** You are right. Stay here till I write to you to 
come. But refuse to come when I send for you at 
your peril! I want you with me—your command- 
ing presenee, your evident lad yhood—to make people 
respect me as your husband ; and, above all, I want 
your purse! Now I must be off.’’ 

Lady Kathleen detained him by a gesture. 

‘*The possession of those jewels will bring sus- 
picion upon you as being a common housebreaker,”” 


she said. ‘‘ You cannot dispose of them without 
suspicion. You will be detained at the first custom- 
house. Let me redeem them. I will send to you, 


to any name and address you may indicate, a sum 
equivalent to half their value, and you could not 
sell them for more than that.” 

Bassantyne became thoughtful: Her objections 
were sound ones, commending themselves to his 
sense, 

He dropped his burglarious trophies. 

“T belicve you, Kathleen,” he said, simply, “I 
shall rely on your word. Now I'm off.” 

Lady Kathleen approached him, with her white, 
solemn face, and uplifted eyes of a glorious, hea- 
venly blue, now dimmed with tears. 

“One last wordy Nicol,” she said. “There is 
something I have been wanting to say to you, but I 
could not. Perhaps this is not a fitting moment to 
say it, but I cannot let you go from me with these 
words unsaid.” 

** Say on.” 

The sweet voice trembled as Lady Kathleen con- 
tinued : 

“T loved you once, Nicol Bassantyne, with a girl- 
ish sort of love that was no more than an ill-directed 
fancy. 1 thought you innocent and noble and good 
—all that I have since proved another man to be. 
Now I know you to be bad and vile and murderous, 
yet I do not hate you!” 

Bassantyne smirked. He felt flattered. 

“ Ak, ha!’? he said, with sudden jauntiness, for- 
getting for the moment his terrors. ‘“‘ You loye me 


en ? 

Lady Kathleen shook her head, with something 
of her old disdain. 

**No, no,” she said; “but I pity you! Like Cain, 

our hand is against every man, and every man’s 

tend is against you. Hunted, homeless, friendless 
—my heart aches for you, Nicol Bassantyne,, And 
I want you to know before you go out to-night on 
your wild flight that I shall pray for your safety 
and your repentance. May Heaven bless and for- 
give you for all your wickedness, as I forgive your 
wrong to me!” 
He took her hand and claspedit fervently. — 
**You are too good, Kathleen!’’ he said, in a 
broken voice, ‘‘If I had known you earlier than I 
did, I might have beenan honest man. I’ve beena 
brute anda devil, and I’ve wronged you and wrecked 
your life; but I believe, if I could undo everything, 
I would. I do, indeed !” y 
At that moment a furious knocking was heard 
upon the great door at the main porch. 
Bassantyne glared about him like a hunted hare. 
“They've come!” he gasped. ‘*They’ve come! 
Lame Bill with them! It’s all up!” qed 
He retreated to the wall, and drew his pistol. 
“I'll never die on the gallows!’’ he muttered. 
“Fool! If you had let me go, instead of keeping 
me here to preach to me, I should have got off! As 
itis, we shall perish together in one common ruin!” 
The knocking was repeated—more loudly and 





furiously. ; 
(To be continued.) 
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NOLICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


M. B.—Yonu write a tolerably fair hand. 

Patriz.—Your handwritiug is good and pretty. 

HL T. J.—The verses are a long way off the mark. 

Gitsert.—Rub your hands frequently with glycerine 
and rose-water, and be scrupulously particular to wear 
gloves on every suitable occasion. 

Maxeverite.—You will find it more convenient to per- 
sonally make arrang»ments with a bookseller to procure 
the monthly parts for you. 

Si1eua.—l. Midshipmen in the Navy are not called upon 
to perform the duties you describe. 2, The answers are 
genuine, You could prove that by your own experiment. 

Ionworant.—As to the walking—just as much or 4s little 
as suits your convenience and pleasure, The holidays 
depend entirely upon your master’s grace and favour. 

M. J. ‘T.—The principal antid«tes to stoutness are 
strong walking exercise and the abstinence from an cx- 
cess of liquid diet. You should also aveid the use of 
@ugar. 

T. H.—Your notions anecnt the lioness are fabulous. 
There exists not any special mortality iu the particular 

of human beings to which you refer. ‘The verses, 
‘being unsuitable, are declined with thanks. 

Fraxce.—The numbers of the lines are generally inhar- 
mouious, and the measure of the inst verses differs with- 
-out reason from that of the preceding verses. ‘The sense 
is equally unconnected. 

Mo, Aupua, Tav.—There are slight desemptive powers 
manifested in your verses. The vefrain, however, is ex- 
ceedingly inelegant, and throughout the piece incon- 
gruities abound, The copy-hand is good enough. 

E. L.—Although it is proper to punctuate the addresses 
on letters, in practice the ‘‘ stops" are frequently and 
generally omitted ; such “ points” being considered par- 
ticular instances of a high degreo of punctiliousness, 

Jvanrttra.—We cannot commen your verses, though 
they are entitled to more consideration than many of 
those submitted to our attention. Your style is too 
“stilted.” The last verse offends by tie impossibility 
to which it gives utterance. 

ANDROCLEA.—A bookseller near your residence would 
procure you some German dictionaries, from which you 
could make a selection. Being unacquainted with the 
proficiency you have attained in that language, we hesi- 
tate to rezommend. 

R. L. C.—Many thanks for your passionate love song 
It awakens reminiscences of a celebrated Italian duet 
‘and some other amorous verses with which we have met. 
But yet you are original enough Your composition is 
good, very good, 

G. W. N.—When a landlord exercises his right to dis- 
train for rent the law allows him to take any goods he 
may find upon the premises. The lodgor's box could, 
therefore, be lawfully taken. We apprehend, however, 
that upon o proper representation of the circumstances 
‘the landlord would consent to forego his strict right. 

Dick WuIsrLer.—Sulphur should not be ziven to ca- 
naries ; it is not alluded to amongst any of the remedies 
prescribed for the diseases to which these birds 2re sub- 
ject. The specific against insects by which birds are 
sometimes infested is frequent bathing in tobacco-water. 
To « quarter of an ounce of tobacco add a quart of water. 

R. 8.—What: Our kind-hearted, irrepressible corre- 
spondent again! Well, if he is not tired we must not 
‘be. We have waded through his long Ode, and can now 
only express our regret that to his vivid powers of ima- 
gination he does not adda more industrious effort to 
place before us more harmoniously and with less ob. 
scurity the good thoughts in which he seems to revel. 

Burrexcer.—1l. There are exceptional circu 
connected with the French plurals which are oor 
ous to be detailed here. e must refer you to your 
grammar. ‘The French word “ame” has a similar sonnd 
to the English word “arm,” the significations of each 
being widely different. 2. We cannot recow.:.end the in- 
fusion of hay. 

E. W. L. L.—The perusal of your poem has afforded us 
great pleasure. The effort is remarkably well sustained 
aud the interest never flags. In an apparently ortless | 

manner, but yet with much of the skill of a true poet, 
ten appeal t> some touching and noble sympathies of 
2uman nature, the vibrations of which will continue lor: | 
after the manuscript has been laid aside. 4 

Kate.—The piece reminds us of one of those insipid | 
ballads to which a musical accompaniment is often added | 











and which owe their popularity to the sentiment con- 
tained in one line, which line is, of course, adorned with 
an elaborate cadence. With a few alterations your com- 
position might pass muster in such company. The hand- 
writing is bold and pleasant to the eye. 

R. J. (Woolwich).—If the landlady was not an inn- 
keeper, and if she had done nothing to improve the value 
of the goods, and if there was no agreement on the suv- 
ject, it ap’ to us that she had no right to detain the 
Seene, unless indeed she had taken them by due process 
for rent. If the things are still in her possession you can 
obtain them because ity poseed to you in marriage. The 
marriage also made you liable for your wife's debt. 

Anxious Kitry.—1l. We believe the phrase you quote 
with partial accuracy isa proverband not connected with 
any poem. 2. The final “e” in Terpsichore is sounded, 
and the “o” is short. 3. We think that if a lady does not 
wish it to be supposed that she has any peculiar regard 
for a certain gentleman, she should restrict the occasions 
upon which, in the course of an evening. ste honours him 
with her hand for the dance to two. 4, Your handwriting 
is excellent. 

Amy Grazta.—l. Weare sorry we cannot place our hand 
upon the exact number to which you allude. We usually 
recommend glycerine and rose-water for the purpose. If 
it will amuse you, we shall be very happy to give the 
opinion you write about, and if you will forward the en- 
closure your wishes will be complied with. But you 
must not attach too great weight to the verdict, although 
it would be conscientiously delivered. On such occasions 
expression is often absent, and the language of the lips 
cannot be heard. 2. The handwriting is remarkably good. 

A Brrp-catcuer.—There is no remedy for a deficiency 
in the song of a bird. Perhaps the biped is not of the 
miasculine gender, and if so, “ that’s what's the matter.” 
You should not trust to report, but should hear a bird 
sing before you purchase. The moping is simply a sign 
of disease. There are various diseases to which canaries 
are liable. If, by a personal examination, you can give 
us a more exact account of the ailment, we may be able 
to suggest a remedy. 


A LOVE SONG. 


Come, raise your eyes to mine, love, 
‘Those clear, deep eyes of blue, 

And let them tell me ali your love, 
As they are wont to do, 

And lay your hand in mine, love, 
There gently let it rest, 

Like a lone bird from wanu'rings long, 
Come home upon its nest. 

And raise your lips to mine, love, 
In one long, heartfelt kiss, 

And let my woes be all forgot, 
In oue short moment's bliss. 

Don't turn your head away, love, 
But lay it on my breast, 

And it shall find for ever there 
A lasting place of rest. 

But give me all your heart, love, 
And do not think me bold ; 

Nor hand nor lip dare I demand, 


If you your heart withhold. R. LC. 


Jack's DarixG,—It is illegal for a person under age to 
marry without their parents consent ; and though such 
marriages, which are legal when consummated, often 
take place by means of the untrathful declarations of the 
parties concerned, they are highly dangerous because of 
the legal penalties which attach to perjury au:! for moral 
considerations. not wish to be lugubriously cen- 
sorious on the subject of the kiss about which you write. 
Your good fairy must have been looking over your 
shoulder when you wrote to us, for we discover the traces 
of her benign influence, traces which bid us to kindly 
beg you to “take care.” and to remember the warning 
contained in that proverb of our friends across the chan- 
nel, ** Ce n'est que le premier pas qui coute.” 

Merry Eicutxen.—Don’t mind tho blushes; they are 
signs of innocence, health, sensitiveness, and affection, 
all desirable und loveable qualities, of which you should 
not wish to be deprived. Then as to the enzagement. 
If the gentleman won’t propose, the question of age does 
not arise and can be postponed. Your character is 
hardly formed-yet. Try and model it after the fashion 
of some bright example. For the next three or four 
years accumulate much knowledge, a lot of useful habits, 
some accomplishments, and plenty of goodness. Then if 
your present sweetheart won’t make up his mind he will 
soon tind himself distanced by others who will be carer 
to provide for and ensure the happiness of a good, open- 
hearted, loving, and devoted lass. 


H. C.C., twenty-five, 5ft. 8tin., dark hairand eyes, very 
affectionate. Respondent must be dark and loving. 

Youre Lapy, nineteen, good looking, and entitled toa 
fortune. Respondent must be tall and fair. 

Arter Turret, twenty-six, 5ft. din., light hair and 
whiskers, a nice moustache, fond of home, and has a few 
pounds in the Post Office Savings’ Bank. 

Comixe Towsr, twenty-two, 5ft. 5}inu., brown hair, blue 
eyes, & few whiskers, fond of home, can play the piano 
and harmonium, and is fond of children. 

Maty Roxrat Truck, twenty-four, 5ft. Sjin., light hair, 
hazel ey2s, fond of home, owns a small cottage, and is a 
petty officer in the Navy. 

Mary E., nineteen, 5ft. 3in., dark hair. gray eyes, fond 
of hume, and loving. Respondent must be a clerk in 
some office, about twenty-lour years of age. 

S. P., middle-aged, fond of home, and domesticate.. 
Respondent must be a retired tradesman, or a widower 
with a good income. 

Esrure, twenty-two, modium height, dark, cheerful, 
loving, and domesticated. Respondent must be a gen- 
tleman of the Jewish persuasion. 

Tuner. Prerry Counruy Gints, all dark, domesticated, 
accomplished, aud loviug. Respondents must be petty 
officers in the Navy. 


H. J., tweuty-eight, 5ft. “in., dark eyes and hair, good 





looking, mild-tempered, and in the Navy. Re 

must be about twenty-one, industrious, and kind hearted, 
1. C.S. by—* M. M.,” a widow, twenty-five, dark, me. 

dium height, good looking, and has no objection to go ty 

sea. 


Com MuNICATIONS RECEIVED : 


Srxcegity is responded to by—“ Buttercup,” 
height, good looking, fond of home and due 
orphan, 
J, by— Amelia R.,” eighteen, tall, fair, and loving, 
Craupia by—“John,” twenty-one, 5ft. l0in., and ing 
Government situation. 

J. E. Y. by—*‘ Theresa,” nineteen, medium height, 
good looking, amiable, domesticated, and loving. 
Mavupe Caxtton by—‘ High Flyer,” tall, fair, loving 
and fond of home. F 

Ricuarp F. T. by—‘ Kathleen,” seventeen, tall, fair 
educated, and very pretty. ‘ 

Apa by—“ Johnnie M.,” twenty-four, 5ft. 5in., good 
looking ; in business for himself as a draper. 

True Buus by—* Lizzy,” nineteen, dark hair and oyes, 
good looking, merry, loving, and domesticated. 

Gussy by—“ Jack Ratlins” (in the Navy), thirty-one, 
5ft. 10in., dark whiskers and moustache, loving, and not 
fond of drinking. 

LoneLy Frep by—“ Clara,” nincteen, tall, fair, withs 
small income; and—‘ Mary,” eighteen, 5ft. 3in., fair, 
pretty, fond of home, affectionate, and musical. 

T.J.S. and G. 8S. by—** Lizzie” and “ Polly” (sisters), 
Lizzie, twenty, dark hair, blue eyes, tall, genteel figure 
and deportment. Polly, blue cyes, light brown hair, petile 
figure. Both domesticated, loving, and cheerful. 

Mac and J. by two friends—“ Madge,” tall, pretty, 
economical, and fond of home and music; wishes to cor. 
respond with Mac. “ Lilly,” fair, pretty, and fond of 
home; wishes to hear from J. 

Exiza (a farmer's daughter) by—‘‘ Omega,” twenty-two, 
5ft, 10in., dark brown hair, clear complexion, gentle: 
appearance, fond of a happy home, plays the harp, and 
holds a Government situation, with good income. 

T. B. (petty officer in the Navy) by—*‘ Lizzy BE," 4 
pretty, fresh-looking country lass, domesticated, lively, 
amiable, and would make the man she loved a good wile; 
and—** Blush Rose,” young, medium height, light com 
plexion, blue eyes, good tempered, and ladylike in appear 
ance. 

T. J. 8. (captain) and G. 8. (chief mate) by two friends 
—” B. J.,”" twenty-one, dark hair and eyes, peti'e, 
ticated; would like to hear from T. J. 8. ** H. W.,” nine 
teen, auburn hair, brown eyes, 5ft. 4in., lively, and do 
mesticated ; would like to hear from G. 8. 

T. J. S. and G. S. by—“ Nelly S.” and * Libby 8." (tw 
sisters), Nelly S., twenty-five, 4ft. 8in., dark hair and 
eyes, loving, and domesticated: Libby S., twenty-three, 
4ft. llin., can play, sing. and dance, and has a very lively 
disposition. They think they could love sailors. 

Mac by—“ Marian,” seventeen, pretty, dark, fond o 
home, accomplished, domesticated, and not extravagat 
in her dress ;—‘* Bessie,” nineteen, dark, very lively, 
can play and sing, is fond of home, very tasty but not 
extravagant in dress ;—*‘ Carrie W.,”' nineteen, tall, 
hair, hazel eyes, good looking, loving, and fond of home; 
and—*‘C. C.,” seventeen, dark, fond of home and music, 
and not extravagant. 

G. S. by—‘ H. E, W.,” who has been to sea and would 
like to go again—she is dark, not very tall, and fond of 
music and singing ;—“ Polly,” nineteen, 5ft. 4in., brow 
hair, domesticated, and fond of home ;—*‘ J. W.,” fair, 
5ft. 2in., blue eyes, and no objection to go to se;- 
“ Maid of the Ocean,” medium height, fair, blue eyes, 
fair hair, and able to mate a home comfortable; 
* Lively Lily,” fair, blue eyes, fond of home, andaile 
tionate; and—“A Lively ass,”" twenty-four, melisa 
height, domesticated, good looking, and would 
love a sailor. 

Arraur and Liewettrn by—‘‘ Florence and Kote” 
Florence, who is nineteen, fair complexion, bright blew 
eyes, golden hair, medium height, gentle, amiable, aml 
loviug, would like to know more of Arthur. Kate, wo 
is eighteen, has light brown eyes, bonuy brown curls, m 
ther slight, very merry, and amiable, would like to kuow 
more of Llewellyn. 

A. Rk, by—‘‘ Carrie,” amiable and loving, is a sailors 
daughter, and would make A, BR. a good wife ;—* Louis, 
twenty-two, medium height, fair complexion, blue eye, 
fond of home, accustomed to household duties, audvls 
pee disposition; and—‘‘ Magzie,” twenty, medium 

eight, cark, good looking, cheerful, affectionate, and doe 
mesticated. 

't. J. 3. and G. S. by—* Naiad” and “ Watersprite” (* 
ters). Naiad, twenty-one, medium height, plump figu, 
bright complexion, dark eyes, light brown hair, iuduw 
trious, domesticated, aud fond of the sea. Watersprite, 
nineteen, slight figure, very fair complexion, large dark 
eyes, brown hair, and considered a jolly little girl. Both 
are thought pretty, and will have a little money of thet 
own. Naiad prefers T. J. S., aud Watersprite G. 5. 
Krrry is anxious to hear from ‘‘ J. A. H.” 3 oe 
juonk Rove wishes for the carte of ** Endless Chain. 





Evenrrbopy’s Jovurnat, Parts 1 to 4, Price Throepent? 


each. 
‘‘ue Loxpon Reapgsr, Post-free Three-halfpen 


Weekly; or Quarterly Une Shilling and Eightpence. 





*,* Now Ready, Vou. XV. of Tux Lonpon Beast, 
Price 4s. 6d. 

Also, the Tire aud Inpex to Vou. XV. 
Penny. 


Price Oss 





NOTICE.—Part 92, for Jayvarr, Now Ready, pmo 
7d., containing Steel Plate Engraving, coloured by hand, 
of the latest Fashions, with large Supplement Sheet # 
the Fashions for January. 





N.B.—Corresroypents Must Apyness 1nEIR Lerreet 
To tue Eprror or “lux Loxvox Reaver,” 334, ste 
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+4 We cannot undertake to return Rejected Mae 
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DABNED NET, TRAVELLING BAG, 
FASHIONS FOR JANUARY, &c., &e. 


DARNED NET.—Nos.1 & 3. 
TyesE pretty patterns in darned net are for bor- 
ders of veils, &c. They can be darned either in black 
or white with floss silk. 


TRAVELLING BAG.—Nos. 2 & 4. 
Tne foundation or basket work of this bag is of 





DaxneD Ner.—No. 1. 


straw edged with straw-coloured ribbon. Between 
the ribs of straw thus edged is quilled purple satin 
ribbon; the bag itself which this kind of case covers 
is of purple gros de Naples, lined with strong brown 
holland. The handle is of the same material as the 
ribs, and the reeving strings ef purple silk cord, 


a 


LADIES’ MITTENS IN BERLIN 
wooL 





Brack (or the darkest brown), 
bright apple green, and Magenta. 
Three pins, No. 18, Black sewing 
silk. Cast on, for an average size, sixty 
stitches, in green, not too tightly, or 
the wool will break. 

lst row.—Green. Across in plain 
kuitting, and in going back in open 
work; that is, putting the wool for- 
br and knitting two stitches toge- 
ther. 

2nd row.—Black. Plain knitting. 

3rdrow.—Magenta. Plain knitting. 

4th row.—Biack. Plain knitting. 

Sth row.—Green. Across in plain, 
and back in open work, as before. 

6th row.—Magenta. Plain, increas- 
ing one stitch at the left hand side, by 
knitting the last stitch but ove both at 
the front and back, which mode of in- 
creasing is to be continued throughout, 
wherever a stitch is directed to be 
added. 


7th row.—Black. Plain. 
_ Sthrow.—Magenta. Plain, increas- 
lng One stitch on the left hand side, as 
before; in the front of the work it will 
necessarily be. 

%throw.—Green, Across in plain, 
aud ng in open work, as before ex- 


10throw.—Black. Plain, increasing 
one at the left side, as before. 

llth row.—Magenta. Plain. 

12th row.—Black. Plain, increasing 
oue at the left side, as before. 

13th row.—Green. Acrossin plain, 
and back in open work. 
, Mthrow.—Magenta. Plain,iucreas- 
ig One at the left hand side, 

1ith row.—Black. lain. 
_ l6throw.—Magenta. Plain, increas- 
ing one on the left side. 

lithrow.—Green. Across in plain, and back in 
open work, 

18th row.— Black, Plain, increasing one at the left. 

19th row.—Magenta. Plain. 

Pe tow.—Black. Plain, increasing one on the left.* 

st row.—Green. Across in plain, and back in 

open work, 


Pg tow.—Magenta. Plain, increasing one on the 


— row—Black. Plain. 
oe tow.—Magenta. Plain, increasing one on the 


25th row.—Green. Across in plain, and back in 
open work, 
26th row.—Black. Plain, increasing one on the left. 
27th row.—Magenta. Plain. 
28th row.—Black. Plain, increasing one on the left. 
29th row.—Green. Across in plain, and back in 
open work, 
~ 30th row.—Magenta, + Plain, increasing one on the 
left. 
31st row.—Black. Plain. 
82nd row.—Magenta. Plain, increasing one on left, 
83rd row.—Green. Across in plain, and back in 


open work. 
84th row.—-Black. Plain, increasing one. 
35th row.—Magenta. Plain. 


36th row.—Black. Plain, increasing one. 
87th row.—Green. Across in plaiu, and back in 
open work. 


88th row.—Magenta. Plainly knitting twenty 





stitches only on the right side, having tle other 
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Pant or TRAVELLING Bac.—No. 2. 


stitches on the pin, which should now amount to fifty- 
six, without the twenty, which will form the thumb. 

3Sth row.—Black. Plain. 

40th row.—Magenta. Plain. 

41st row.—Green. Across in plain, and back in 
open work, 

42nd row.—Black. Plain. 

43rd row.—Magenta. Plain. 

44th row.—Black. Plain. 

45th row.—Green. Across in plain, and back in 
open work. 

46th row.—Magenta. Plain. 

47th row.—Black. Plain. 





48th row.—Magenta, Plain. 
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TRAVELLING Bac.—No. 4. 


49th row.—Green. 
open work. 

50th row.—Green. Across and back in open work. 

Cast off the seventy stitches. Return to tle other 
stitches for the hand. 

88th row.—Magenta. Plain, increasing one on left. 

39th row.—Black. Plain, increasing one on left. 

40th row.—Magenta. Plain. 

41st row.—Green. Across in plain, and back in 
open work, 

42nd row.—Black. Plain, increasing one. 


Across in plain, and back in 





48rd row.—Magents. Plain, increasing one. 
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44th row.—Black. 

45th row.—Green. 
open work. 

46th row.—Magenta. Plain. 

47th row.—Black. Plain. 

48th row.—Magenta. Plain. 

49th row.—Green. Across in plain, and back in 
open work. 

50th row.—Green. Across and back in open work. 
Cast off rather loosely, as the mitteus will this wear 
longer. 





Plain. 
Across in plain, and back in 
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DarnED Net.—No. 3. 


The other mitten is made precisely the same, ex- 
: cepting that the stitches are to be then increased at 
the right, and the thumb formed at the left hand side. 
The thumb is always on the straight side. The mit- 
tens are to be finished by drawing them together wita 
a needle and black sewing silk, exactly matching the 
lines of colour ; which can be much better done on 





_~ a we) 





the right side of the work, and the seam where they 
are joined will be Jess evident. All 
mittens in Berlin wool can be washed 
without injury. 

This pattern can be worked in any 
colours that are suited to go together, 
and an immense number of mittens are 
thus made, 





EVENING DRESSES, &c. 

Some evening dresses of private im- 
portation are worthy of notice. The 
materials are faille and satin, with an 
extra white over dress for each. The 
faille dress has a short skirt of violet 
purple with a sweeping court train of 
blue-tinged lilac. Pleatings of white 
Swiss muslin cover the front width of 
the petticoat, and surround the skirt 
and train. Ravelled silk ruches, so 
thick and full as to be mistaken for 
feather bands, are made of the two 
shades of the dress with white, and 
are placed above the pleatings. The 
low corsage is pointed front and back, 
aud laced behind. 

The second dress is of the Frou Frou 
buffs, two pale shades of satin écru and 
blondine, with deep golden brown 
bands of velvet for trimming. The 
trained skirt is blondine; the draped 
tunic with apron front is of the palest 
tint. A chain of puffs of China crape 
is in the centre of the dark velvet 
bands, placed upright between the box- 
pleats on each skirt. The waist is bigh 
and square, the sleeves plain to the el- 
bow and frilled. White duchesse lace 
is inside the neck and sleeves. Anover 
dress or casaque of white Frou Frou 
gauze belongs tothis dress, Itis sim- 
ply shaped, long, and ample, and is 
trimmed with soft flossy fringe and 
folds. 

When over dresses are made of 
heavy materials, such as satin or vel. 
vet, they are made far less bouffant than are those of 
light gauze and China crape—and buyers of foreign 
costumes report that straight over-skirts without 
drapery will be imported for all costumes. 

The newest wrap for carriage wear is a large talma, 
called the camel’s-haircardinal. It is of soft, pliable 
cloth half an inch thick, downy and warm. It shows 
a different colour on each side, and is finished by 
heavy wool fringe of strands thicker than a lady’s 
finger. Gray and brown are the principal colours, 
with a gay reversed side of solid scarlet or bright 
blue, or wide stripes of either with white or black. 
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Veny.dresay paletots far early winter wear are 
made of thick black gros grain, or of heavier gros de 
Londres, with wadded and quilted lining. Por trim- 
ming they have the merest: edge of gray cony fur. 
They are nearly fitted to the figure, have the iashion- 
able back with but. one seam down the centre, are 
buttoned up the front, and have turned-over collars. 
The sleeve is balf-flowing, and is trimmed round the 
e!ge and up the outside to theelbow, Thege wadded 
suk paletots are to be worn, like those of black.cagh- 
mere, as an extra wrap, with almost any costume, but 
will look best with black suits, They are especially 
becoming to slight figures. 


BONNETS, HATS, &c. 

In bonnets'the gipsy is the all-prevailing shape, 
and every other kindig fast disappearing before this 
favourite, whieh is much better adapted to the re- 
quirements of the winter season. Velvet and lace 
are principally employed, Many are made wholly of 
velvet, with flounces and feathers for the ornamenta- 
tion. Autumn. flowers, roses, Michaelmas daisies, 
garlands, wreaths, and aigrettes, are all largely em- 
ployed. Feathers, fastened behind, aud passing over 
the top to tlie front, are frequently added. Clusters 
of roses or flowers form the trimming in front, with 
bows of velvet af the side or back. . Very pretty bon- 
nets are made din blue and green terry velvet, as also 
in the new shades of brown. The bandeau is filled 
with ruches, lace, or flewerss 

Bonvets in straw are.trimmed with wreaths and 
garlands, or velvet rouleaux round the crown and 
edges. Bunches of roses, buds, or wild flowers are 
placed in the front. 

Strings, which should be very wide, tie under the 
ehin, and are sometimes edged with deep, lace om one 
side only. Jn straw shapes the striags usually de- 
scend from the wreath or trimming. 


SSeS 


FASHIONS FOR JANUARY. 


(Descyiption of Steel Plate Eagraving published with 
this part.) 

Visrtime Tomerre—The underskirt of this 
handsome dress is of blue poulé.de:soiec, demi-trained, 
and made without, trimmings. ‘The tunic of white 
muslin is terminated by a short skirt which falls side- 
ways from the waist.and by a flounce with sashlike 
ends infront. The waist, beth im front aud behind, 
is made of a square form, and is trimmed with 
ruches both in Taek and front. The sleeves and 
the tanie are trimmed with bine striped silk ribbon 
and lace, 


Moxauna Tomerre.—This dress is of gray 
‘rench. merino; the double skirt is cut square in 
front, and trimmed round. with » pleated frill and 
brown velyet.. The under-skirt has a deep tlounce 
of the same. Plain body, trimmed with the same 
as dress, and velvet. coat sleeves. 


THE FASHIONS. 
Wauiz the Genius of War is effecting cha 
whieh. it is impossible to foresee the extent, do- 
minions of the toilette have undergone no remark- 





able changes: We do not mean to say that the fiekle } 


goddess hasigiven up all her vagaries, but only that 
the changes im fashion are not very remarkable. 
Still there is much worthy of comment, and wemust 
proceed to jot down such items of information as 
a 4 prove of use. 

n the first place we wish to inform our readers 
what is the favourite material for winter. We do 
not hesitate to answer—velveteen. Black velveteem 
is in high fayour.. The fashion of black as a favourite 
wear, even out of mourning, was introduced by the 
Empress Eugénie. It has survived the fall of | that 
élegant and charmin 
have been much on the Continent there ig always 
meet or stylish in good black. Both in countries 
where either the Reformed or tho Roman Catholie 
faith prevails black is the colour for feasts and fasts. 
FPrenen and English fashions are gaining ground 
still; the orthodot colour for weddings—and even 
christenings—in Central Europe is black. In Ger- 
man Switzerland, how well. we remember the little 
black velvet robe ofthe infant grandchild of our 
interesting old hostess. 

But this is a digression. We must return to 
velveteen as admirably suited for costumes for our 
fair eountrywomen. 

Velveteen aseumes rich shades of various colours, 
but of course net equal im richness to those that 
can be imparted to silk velvet, and silk velvet is the 
material we recommend for full-dress occasions, 
whether within doors or withont, 

A silk velvet costume in ruby or emerald velvet, 
with a black lace bonnet (fanchon), adorned with 
ostrich feathers to correspond ia colour with the 
costume, would, as a toilette, be considercd suffi- 
ciently seasonable even without the addition of furs. 

But for driving out warm cloaks are of course 


woman. But to those who | case 











necessary, and furs of ermine or sable form the 
handsomest trimming for these cloaks. 

In the make of the dress the skirt has no folds in 
front round the waist. 

This is trying to those who have not preserved 
the slightness of their figure.’ Otherwise, draperics 4 
in costume are as rich as ever, 

Bismarck brown, in various shades, is » favourite 
colour, and this in rich satins, embroidered in gold 
or silver, furnishes a dimner dress or a dress for 
state occasions that it would bo difficult to sur- 
pass either for tichness or elegance ; the: effeet of 
bottle-green velvet, embroidered as above, is also 
splendid. : 

With regard to hats and bonnets, we are sorry to 
find that the good example set by some of our lead. 
ing fashionables, namely, the example of reducing 
the size of the hat or bonnet in some proportion. to 
that of the head, has, not as yet found all the favour 
it deserved. 

Some of our élégantes, as if in defiance, have, if 

ossible, added fresh piles of flowers and feathers, 
and ribbon, to the tower on their heads. 

Well, we none of us like to take up less room in 
the world than we have been wont to do, and this 
fact may account for the obstinate adherence of our 
ladies to & massive style of hat, bonnet, and coiffure 
en cheyeux, quite disproportioned to any beauty on 
record, save the immortal Queen of the Brobdig- 
nagians. 

We beg to assure our fair readers that when they 
reduce their lovely heads to a moderate size, how- 
ever much they may diminish im actual space, they 
will make up for in that they will oecapy in’ the 
hearts of that sex to’please’ whom is the legitimate 
object of femalefashions. Having ventured so far, 
we will now touch, not on what ought tebe, bat on 
what is. Of hats, the most ‘fashionable is the small 
gipsy. It is rather pretty in. a: shop window, and 
would be so on a fair young head were it not perched 
on the top of a, pyramid of hair, plaited; frizsed, 
and crépé. The diadem hat, or, rather, benmet, has 
its votaries still, and hats with very high diadem 
fronts are in vogue. Strings are tied under the chin. 
Ladies gain both in comfort and beauty by this re- 
turn to the former fashion. Plaits, very large and 
of the Grecian kind, are still in fashion when formed 
into very huge chignons of three loops. Small curls 
on the forehead ate piquant, , and modest. In 
all cases the temples are the ears shown, and 
the head very high, 
eee 


Russia’s PrePararions gom War.— During 
the last three years Rugsia has expended at least 
120 millions of roubles, or upwards of 15,000,000/., 
upen % single ge gat of tailways. The 
war badgetsof te486 milltoms of 

and current year has exceeded 


‘The emperor | 
gmncunced the setting apart of fost} mil. 


as materially to retard the settlement of that which 
is im itself a very simple and pressing question— 
viz., the rating of the public works, which, being 
established for the benefit of the whole nation, 
ought in all their collateral charges to be a burden 
wpon the nation and not upon any particular lo- 
cality. Iam, therefore, directed respectfully to te- 
quest that you will be pleased to deal with this sub- 
ject by a separate bill, which the local board con- 
ceive need not extend beyond a few clauses, and 
which, in their opinion, would be certain to com- 
mand the support of all parties in the House of 
Commons. I have the honour to be, sir, your most 
obedient servant, Andrew C. Reed, clerk. ‘To! the 
Right Hon. W. E. Gladstone, M.P.” A copy of 
this letter has also been forwarded to the authori- 








ties of the various towns in which Government pro- 








perty is situate, with + that th wiedlahs. 
erty is si , with a request that the 

upon the Government the view taken re the Wor 
wich Board. At a mecting of the board, held re, 
cently, letters in support of the suggestions Were 
read from Alderman Sir David Salomons, MPF 
Greenwich, and from Mr. C. H. Mills, MP st 
West: Kent. 4 





FACETIA. 





SEASONABLE WEATHER.—DISTRICT, NW, 
Cabman - “ Can’t get on, sit, unless yon’ 
- and oy st . you'll get 

‘are: “ "t engage a cab in order to drap} 
mye er dag it 

Cabman: right, sir, thon p’raps yon wor’ 
mind takin’ eare of it while I go to Barmcnien ie 
my other ’oss,”"—Fun. 

In Boston, a poor man, who less than one year 
ago had only one suit of clothes, went into the news. 

aper business, and. now has eight suits. Sovey of 
hem are for libel, 
MUSIC FOR THE MASSES. 

Potman : * Well, for good music recommend mp 
to old Handel.” 

Billsticker: “ Handel! oh, he ain’t music, he's, 
festival.” 

A FRONT SCENE AT THE ROYAL ITALIAN orga, 

(A new Prima Donna has reccived the usual on. 
tion. Impromptm criticism betwoen Lord and Lady 
Hauteur before quitting the box.) 

Lord H,: “My dear Lady Mary, I must beg your 
real opinion. Is she not divine? Has she nota 
magnificent voice? But, above all, did you ever gee 
a more lovely woman ?”’ 

Lady H.: “Have you lost your wits, Alfred? 
Do you call. hers a magnificent voice? And 
lordship talks of loveliness, too. Have you 
the use of your eyes ag well as cars? 
word for it, your favourite, though she has prot. | 
bright like a rocket, will come down like a stick be 
fore the end of the Subseription.”’— WWill-o’-th. 
Wisp. 

“Up Anpove THE WORLD so Hicu.”’—Even ip 
the realm of nature all is mob nataral, The iat 
ence of our artificial state of society seems te by 
felt in scenes where it might have been thought ll 
would be simple and unstudied, for in. the laa 
monthly history of the weather in the Timea wm 
are surprised by the intrusion of ““ the conventional 
black cloud.’ —Punch. 

Hyems AND Hyrmen.—The marriages contin 
to be vastly out-numbered by the births-and deat: 
One day last week the Times announced e 
births and as many as forty-one deaths, but 
seven marriages. ‘The cold weather may co-9) 
with the Married Women’s Proverty Act. These 
side is now noteligible for the honeymoon. Yi 
couples would be likely to catch cold there, 
then, if they took the most agreeable of remedies 
fox that affection, their honeymoon would becomes 
rum-and-honeymoon.—Punch. 

Taare British Buunpers.—We made thm 

mistakes in our conduct towards the Unite 
Government respecting the “ Alabama” 


affair. In the first place, we should never haveal- 


mitted that we might possibly have been to 
at all. In the next, on the contrary, we ought® 
have complained to them for not having agreed with 
us:to abolish privateering. In the third, we shodi 
have sent them in a tremendous bill on account of 
the loss which we had to sustain in consequence 
the Famine. These are the things whid, 
had our places been reversed, they would certaialy 
have done themselves.— Punch. 

* Aan Commanns Resprct.’”’—Vide Coprsoom 

Mother: 

Charlie: “Ugh! it’s a-rainin’ so *tain't fit 
tarp a dog out in. Can’t ye send gran’father?™ 

A Very Excerrionat Case.—A retail firm a 
vertising “ Furs from Paris” —— us that “One 
la ease of Skins has turned up, @ 
menthe’ passage, escaping the perils of ‘ Flood and 
Pield,?- and the vigilance of Messrs. Bismarek, 
Moltke, and Co.” ‘he vigilanee of the two ge 
tlemen named is very remarkable, no doubt bat the 
skins they are most anxious about are their ow 
'~Phese advertised skins were Saved, most probably, 
because the sender took pains to hide them 

Ou, wy Country.—Mes Pralamop, while skim- 
ming the contents of @ morning paper the , 
came among the literary advertisements on aa & 
nouncement which put her out. “ Well,’” she sail, 


“{ do declare! ‘A visit to the Land of Huss’ Wa | 


couldn't they say Hengland at ones ?”—Pua- 


A yvounG lady took her younger brother, «lite ; 


boy of three or four years old, to ehurob. a 
preacher was an earnest man, and spoke poi re 
During the sermon she saw the little fellow 








“Now, Charlie, run and fetch th © 
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———— 

,and asked him 

jim. He sobbed out, 
me 


what was the matter with 
“That man is hollering at 


Woman’s Ricuts.—Now that the advocates of 
the rights of the sex. are endroaching on the province 
f man it will never astonish us to hear ladies 
gear! Im order to indulge im male-diction only, of 
coarse. Jun. 

COUNTRY-HOUSE ACCOMPLISHMENTS. 

Major Dangle (quartered in the neighbourhood) ; 
*Ygur ‘mother asked me- to your bal! next week; 
toni, I suppose I may bring one or two fellows in 
theregiment? Eh?” 

Tom ‘‘ Oh, yes, certainly, major! Very dull at our 

! Bring half-a-dozen that can ride, and shoot, 
and dance, and spoon a bit, you know!”—Punch. 

ABripe’s SusrerruGz.—A young lady and ex- 
peotant bride had declared that, although she would 

ingly promise to love and cherish her husband, 

+ she would never vow to obey him. She 
wis told she could not get through the marriage 
grvice without repeating the usual formula; and 
yhen-her wedding-day caine sheappeared tu do this. 
But her words cheated the ear; for, after the cere- 
nouy, she told her sister that she had kept her pro- 
nise; by adding to the sentence another letter, 
wtto voce. That letter wes B. So that her “ love, 
cherish, and obey-B,”’ might be construed “love, 
derish, and a baby,” 

Tae Face AND THE FLouR-Drepas.— When, in 
broad daylight, a fellow’s eyes ~— to be in the 
vioinity of “2 ung lady’s face whereon the light 
falls her cheek, in many places, will present to them 
the appearance of a.eertain asperity, oceasioned by 
awhite pulverulent substance extending over the 
sin. After a waltz with her, on an evening, he 
way find his coat-collar and sleeves whitened with 
stimilar substance, of which he will too probably 
mistake the nature. Fellows, therefore, should 
know that this apparently cutaneous efflorescence 
isnotof an exanthematous character. It does not 
wise from exfoliation of the cuticle of Beauty's 

and exhibits merely the semblance of a fur- 
farac@ous and desquamatory state of intezwment. 
§ogéed-an imitation, however, is it of that sort of 
thing as to require the eye of a medical man to dis- 
tnguish it from a morbid produet. It is, however, 
m the contrary, a mere external application, for 
which there is no necessity and for whose uso there 
is some difficulty in accounting. Vanity, one 
would think, could not possibly be the motive of a 
wlf-defacement which simulates dandriff. One can 
wnceive why a girl wants her face to look like a 
peack; but what can induce her to give ita simili- 
tdeto @ mealy potato? Surely flour upon a fair 
lweis tiatter out of place. It should whiten no 
an’s lips.— Punch. 

GALLANT RESCUE OFF BACHELOR ROCKS. 

“MAN THE WIFE-BOSR” 

Wavhave great pleasure in recording another of 
those daring and kindly actions whicli, in tae words 
Mr. Tennyson— 

“Not once, or twice, in our rough island story” 
Unstrate the history of ourcountry. A large party 
itgentlemen, for the most part young, or otherwise 
what is called eligible, were recently cast away 
ipon the dangerous rocks in Society Bay, which are 
ulled the ‘‘ Bachelor Rocks.’’ They are laid down 
most social charts, and other warnings against 
tietnhave been frequently and constantly given. 
Nevertheless the same—we wilh not say foolhardi- 
twss—but want of due self-estimate, the absence of 
tiie sonds our best young fellows fo seale ice- 
tointains in Switzerland, knock one anoilier down 
efoot-ball, and perform similar usetess amd perilous 
tats, induced the thoughtless persons in question 
believe that the Bachelor Rocks were habitable, 
ad that life upon them would be free and plem 
ant. Accordingly the party endeavoured to estab- 

themselves in this isolated region. 

set out in various vessels according to their 
"spective caprices, and among the boats which con- 
eyed them were the “ Selfishness,” the ‘ Number 
Yue,” the “ Fickle,” the “ Club,” the “ Latakia,” 
tad other rakish craft. From want of ballast some 
‘on came to grief, and ultimately all found them- 
‘elves on the ks, where, with # sort of bravery 
which, in spite of the® folly, commands our admi- 
tation, they sought to make themselves as comfort- 
asthey could, and @ few of them affected to 
‘gard their situation as enviable. But their false 
‘oifage soon gave way, and they soon discovered 
whet ren) privation means. ‘y me morose, 
lrvous; and unhappy, and would gladly have ex- 
tMiaged their solitude for the humblest of the 
ul homes which they had despised. 
ts reached Motherhead, and it was resolved 
aid. The wel keene enon the “ Jolly 
Dowagers » Was speedily oceupi a brilliant crew 
o bright-eyed Volunteers, ae i discreet. com- 
te of some veterans who knew well the naviga- 
of Socicty Bay, and the Wife-boat was soon 


“making her way towards the desolate Rocks. 








When the unlucky adventurers beheld her, their joy 
was affecting, and each shouted to be the firsttaken 
off, making in his delight all sorts of offers. 

The younger = of the crew, with glistening 
eyes and-werm hearts, would have pulled right in 
and beached the vessel at once, im order, as they 
said, to put the poor fellows out of their trouble. 
But the wiser heads overruled this, and prevented 
any approach until a proper understanding had been 
come to, and what may be called terms of salvage 
had beerarranged. ‘These were that every person 
rescued from the Bachelor Rocks should bring 
certain provisions with him. The terms were felt to 
be just. 

In the end, and it was nog long in coming when 
the exigencies of the adventurers were known, all 
were taken on board, some having dashed uncerémo- 
niously into the waves, and clutched atthe warm 
hands that were freely held out to them. A steamer, 
the “ Engagement,” came up, and the vessel being 
taken in tow, it was resolved to stcer as directly as 
was prudent for Wedding Harbour, where, we are 
happy to say, theadventurers were soon safe. They 
write in the warmest words of the kind and affec- 
tionate treatment which they have received, and 
declare that nothing should ever induce them to re- 
turn to Bachelor Rocks, on which, in a season of 
bravado or inexperience, they believed that they 
could have established themselves in savage com- 
fort.—Punch's Pocket Book, 1871. 








SPEAK SOFTLY. 


Sprak softly to the bruised-heart ! 
Ifshall not be im vain, 

But as the sunlight, fair and bright, 
That follows after rain ! 

Speak softiy to the aged ones, 
Repeat the kind words o’er ; 

Soon they will enter into bliss 
Through Heaven's shining door. 


Speak softly to the little child, 
So trusting ia iis love, 

For harsh, cold — will never lead 
Yhe tender soul above! 


Speak softly to the obstinata, 
The man with stubborn will; 
Though gentleness may fail to move, 
It cannot work him ill. 


Speak softly to the profligate, 
The outcast and the sot; 

You know not how much bitterness 
Is mingled with their lot. 








Speak softly to all humankind. 
Tho brothérheod below, 
As you would have Heav’n speak to you, 
In times of sin or woe £ M. AWK. 
GEMS. 





Ir is better to sow a young heart with generous 
thoughts and deeds than w field with corn, since the 
hcart’s harvest is perpetual. 

Tue friend that hides from us our faults is of less 
service to us than the enemy that upbraids us with 


em. 
Tue best guardian of a woman’s happiness is her 
husbaad’s.love ; an@ for her honour her own affec- 


tion. 
A sMILB may be bright while thé heart is sad— 
the rainbow is tifal in the air while beneath is 


the moaning of tlie sca. 

Iv is useless to look forward to future prosperity 
if the present time be not. occupied in laying the 
foundation of it. Many cling to a distant hope, and 
reject a progressive certainty. 








HOUSEHOLD TREASURES. 


Tomatro Bias.—The following recipe for making 
tomato figs is said to be excellent :—Colleet a quan- 
tity of ripe tomatoes about one ineh in diameter, 
skin, and stew them in the usual nianner, when done 
lay them on dishes, flatten them slightly, and spread 
over them a light layer of pulverised white or best 
brown sugar; expose them toa summer’s sun, or 
place them in a drying house; when as dry as fresh 
tigs, pack in old fig or small boxes, with sugar be- 
tween each layer. If properly managed the dif- 
— cannot. be detected from the veritable 
article. 

VARNISH FOR Harness.—One half-pound india- 
tubber, one gallon of spirits of turpentine; dissolve 
by a little heat to seit into a jelly, then take 
equal quantities of hot linseed oil and the above 
mixture, and incorporate them well on a slow fire. 

New Buieacuina Prooszss.—The wool or silk, 
having been first cleaned in the usual manner, is, 
according to the invention of Mr. Frezon, of Paris, 








steeped for about an hour in a solution of equal 

parts by weight of oxalic acid and chloride of sodium 

in clear cold water, after which it is removed from 
the bath and allewed to drain, and is then well 

washed in the ordinary manner. The same bath 
may be used repeatedly by.adding at each fresh 
charge of wool or silk a little more oxalic acid and 
chloride of sodium....The materials whilst in the 
bath should be kept stirred, and in the case of woven 
fabrics *they should be passed through rollers, 
Should it be required. to impart’a blue colour to the 
materials, the colonr employed should be’ first dis- 
solved, filtered, and strained, and then introduced 
into the mordant bath, in propertions varying with 
the shade required. 
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STATISTICS. 


EpvucaTion rn Inp1a.—A brief paragraph in the 
annual statement submitted to Parliament, “‘ ex- 
hibiting the moral and material progress of India,” 
notices that the Government expenditure on educa- 
tion in India has inereased from 342,5931. in 1861-62 
to 836,9901. in 1868-69, viz. + 1861-62, 342,5931. ; 1862- 
63, 400.3617. ; 1863-64, 441,8562. ; 1864-65, 531,980) ; 
1865-66, 670,739/.; 1866-67 (11 months), 674.7171. ; 
1867-68, 783,510. ; 1868-69, 836,990/. It is also stated 
that while in 1852-53 there were only 413 Govern- 
ment educational establishments with 23,179 pupils, 
on the $list March, 1868, there were 16,261 with an 
average attendance of 662,537 pupils. 

Moneys Cotngep.—The annual return:from ,the 
Royal Mint shows that the following moneys of the 
realm Werd coined in this kingdomin : 6,441,322; 
sovereigns, 1,861,764 half sovereigns, 297,000 florins, 
736,560 shillings, 388,080 sixpenees, 4,158 fourpenny 
and 4,498 threepenny pieces, 4,752 silver twopences, 
7,920 silver pence, 2,580,480 copper pennies, 3,225,600 
halfpence, and 3,225,600 farthings. There was an 
unusually small quantity of silver coinage. No 
crowns or half crowns have been coined for several 
years. Tho value of the pieces coined in 1869 was 
as follows: Gold, 7,372,2052 ; silver, 76,421/.; cop- 
per, 20,832). The amount paid for silver bullion 
was 135,083/. Worn, silver coin of the weight‘ of 
$25,977 ounces, amd the nominal valine of 105,0002, 
was purchased for re-coi ; thee Mint value, at 
5s. 6d. per ounce, was 89) ; and the loss by re- 
coinage, 15,3561. The amount paid for copper bul- 
lion and old copper coin was 8,356/. The amount 
of seignorage paid into the Exchequer in the year 
was 12,345/. In the ten years 1860-9 there were 
coined at the Royal Mint 46,187,360 sovereigns, 
12,140,516 half .. sovereigns, . 8,981 florins, 
26,227,080 shillings, 17,028,000 sixpences, 41,580 
fourpences, 15,995,760 threepences, 151,420,416 
pence, 157,696,000 halfpence, and 51,085,108. far- 





things. 








MISCELLANEOUS. 

BriaHamM Younga has recently started a bank at. 
Salt Lake City. The cheques are made to read “ to 
the credit of the Lord.” ’ 

Her Masesry’s Scottish servants, with whom the 
Princess Louisa: is very poptlar, have subscribed 
2001. to purchase her a wedding present. 

Tue Admiralty have recommended tothe Treasury 
that a special pension of 500/. per annum should be 
allowed to the widow of the late Captain Cowper 


Ar St. James's London, John Roberts, jun., 
has been defeated by Joseph Bennott in a billiard 
match for the championship. ‘The victory was 
gained by 95 points in 1,000. 

Te statue of Wiliam Smith O’Brien was last. 
week placed on the pedestal erected for it at the 
south end of Carlisle Bridge, Dublin. It will not be 
unveiled until St. 5 's Day: 

Ir is stated that King William’s new title will be 
Emperor in, and not Emperor of Germany. He will 
not @njey the “reward.” save of a good conscienée, 
therefore, till he returns. 

Or 90,000,000 railway travellers in. France last: 
year only two passengers aud four railway servants 
were killed and 112 passengers and 61 servants in- 
jured. A contrast to England. 

Tue queétion has been recently raised by a sum- 
mons heard at Westminster Police-court whether a 
cart lashed behind another cart is liable to the toll 
allowed by law to be on Vauxhall Bridge- 
Mr. Woolrych decitled that it was. 

THe Quebec Local Government has agreed to 
grant 3,000,000 acres of land to companies for. the 
construction of railways on the north.shore of the 
St. Lawrence, from Qiebec to Montreal and Ot- 
tawa. 

Appiication is to be made to Parliament next 
session fcr power to make railways from the London 
and North-Western Railway at Huston Station, and 
the Midland Railway near the St. Pancras Station, 
to the Charing Cross Railway Station, 
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Che Crue Pover’s Call. crmar 


IMPERIAL LORNE WALTZ. \ €. E. GRANVILLE. 


Giojoso grazioso. L_e -~ > 2: tt 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 
PRIZE MEDAL, PARIS EXHIBITION, 1867. 


H. BOCK-BINKO’S CHEMICAL MANUFACTORY, 
aS 3, City Gardens, City Road, London, N. 


BINKO’S PATENT IMPERIAL PAPER BLUE, 


For Laundry and Household purposes. This Blue needs no recommendation ; it will recommend itself. Every lady who has used is 
is charmed with its cleanliness, simplicity, and cheapness. Sold in Penny Packets. And is far cheaper than aay ollay Blue, 


BINKO’S BAKING POWDER, 


Liebig’s Principle. | Warranted free from Alum. Penny Packers and SIxPenny and One SHItiine CANISTERS. 


BINKO’S PATENT IMPERIAL PHCENIX POWDER, 


Muslins, or any other fabrics, being dipped in a solution of this powder will not take fire, thereby preventing danger to life. In OanisTERs, 
Sixpence and One SHILLING each. 


BINKO’S PATENT VICTORIA COMPOSITION, 
LACE, MUSLIN, AND FINE LINEN DETERGENT. 


The superiority of this composition over any other preparation for the improvement in appearance of fine 
articles of and Fancy Linen Clothing, &., will at once manifest itself where care and taste are displayed 
In CANISTERS, SIXPENCE each. 


by the parties using it, — 
All these Articles are protected by this Trade Mark, and none are genuine without. 
SOLD EVERY WHERE. 


SOLD EVERYWHERE. 


THE HOME WASHER 


(CARRICK’S PATENT), 


Janvaky 1, 1871. LONDON READER. 



















The only Washing Machine that wookes Thoroughly without Injury to the 


Possesses also the fol- 
lowing advantages :— 

1. Saves at least three 
fourths of the Soap, Time, 
and labour necessary 
without it. 

2. Is simple and easy 
to work; may be used ef- 
ficiently by a child. 

3. Rapidity. It will 
wash thoroughly Five 
Suigts IN Five Mi1- 
NUTES, or any equal bulk 





6. Cheapness. — Its 
Price is low, and brings a 
Washing Machine within 
reach of moderate in- 
comes. 

Prick or Home 
WasHern . . 31, 10s. 

Or CoMPLETE WITH 
Wrincer .. 4i. 10s. 

Or aS sHOWN . 5i, 5s, 
AND 71. 7s. 

The Home Washer will 
wash any article from 
Lace or Baby Linen to 
Blankets or Carpets tho- 
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HOLLOWAY S PILLS; 

Diseases of the most formidable and chronic character have been cured by Hol- 
loway’s remedies, after the usual external and internal treatment has signally 
failed. Ulcerations which have proved themselves incurable by any other known 
means have healed kindly under the purifying and regenerating influence of this 
excellent Ointment. Sprains, stiff joints, contracted muscles, and glandular 
swellings can be most safely and effectively treated by Holloway’s Ointment and 
Pills, which can do no harm under any ciroumstances. Neither of these medica- 
ments have anything deleterious in their composition, both are essentially 
purifying and strengthening in their nature, while the Ointment reduces sores to 
that healthy condition preparatory to healing, the Pills improve the digestion and 
expel impurities. 


HOLLOWAY S OINTMENT 











of clothes. : 
n from two to : 
4. Cannot get wrong; does not | five minutes, po pe ir Nor none shee NSIGHTLY Hair re- | IFE AND FASHION, Vol. I, now on sale, in 
grind or dash the clothes to pieces, | vious Soaking, Boiling, Beating, Rub-| ‘J moved in a few elegant cloth binding, Price 7s. 6d., with sup- 
which is the fault of most other ma- | bing, or supplementary Handwork | minutes. On receipt of | plementary Portfolio of Coloured Steel Engravings of 


chines. whatever, which are by itsuserendered | fourteen stamps will be | Paris Fashions, and large Supplement Sheets oi 
5. Takes wp but little room. perfectly superfluous and wnnecessary, | sent free per post. Needlework, Fashions, and full size Patterns. 
BELL BROTHERS, 2, DEAN STREET, SOHO, W. W. W. HILL, This handsome volume contains the following 


Court Hair - Dresser, | stories by eminent authors, with numerous illustra- 





Three Doors from Oxford Street. i , 

d Street, | tions.—1. The Marrying Man and the Man to Marry. 

CaRRI4GE Parp To ALL Parts oF THE Kivcpom. * lg ca | 2. Keeping the Vow. 3. Miriam, the Unknown. 4 
| Tempting Fortune. 5. Waiting for Luck. 6. Ox. 

RUPTURES—BY ROYAL LETTERS PATENT. Sparkle of Gold. 7. Snowdrift. A Story for Christ - 


|mas. 8 Aunt Olive’s Diamonds. 9. Dora’s Indv- 


WHITE’S MOC-MAIN LEVER = TRUSS | pexienee 


i allowed by upwards of 500 Medical Men to be the most effective invention in the curative Also 62 complete Stories, 220 Patterns in Knitting, 

treatment of HERNIA. The use of asteel spring, so often hurtful in its effects, is here avoided ; Netting, Crochet, Tatting, Point Lace, Fashions, &c., 
a soft bondage being worn round the body, while the requisite resisting power is supplied by the profusely illustrated ; 26 pieces of new and original 
MOC-MAIN PAD and PATENT LEVER, fitting with so much ease a pried that it cannot Music, comprising Songs, Ballads, Waltzes, Polkas, 
be detected, and may be worn during sleep. A descriptive circular may be had, and the Truss &c., and 15 Illustrated Memoirs of Notable Person- 


‘orwarded circumf hes bel ages ; also Topographical Sketches, Leading Articles 
Se hips being peo yb se aes a anne inamemeamemaal on Life and Fashion, General and Scientific Artickes, 


. Facetia, &c., &c. 834, Strand, 
Manufacturer, Mr. JOHN WHITE, 228, Piccadilly, London. row ate 
Price of a Single Truss, 16s., 21s., 26s. 6d., and 31s. 6d. Postage, 1s. 
» Of a Double Truss, 31s. 6d., 42s., and 52s. 6d. Postage, 1s. 8d. 
» Umbilical Truss, 42s. and 52s. 6d. Postage, 1s. 10d. 
Post Office Orders to be made payable to JOHN WHITE, Post Office, Piccadilly. 


New Patent ic Knee-Caps, &c MILES DOUGHTY’S 


ps, . 
The Material of which these are made is recommended by the faculty as bein suliarly ELASTIC and 
COMPRESSIBLE, and the best invention for giving effisient and pormencat upton in all oassof Wekzes,| VOICE LOZENGES, 
Swelling of the Legs, Varicose Veins, &c. Prices 4s. 6d., 78. 6d., 10s., and 16s. each. Postage, 6d. - 
JOHN WHITE, Manufacturer, 228, Piccadilly, London. OR THE 
OWLER and SHEP- Throat and Weakness of Voice, 


BILIOUS AND LIVER COMPLAINTS, PARD’S American 


lndigestion, Sick Headache, Loss of Appetite, Drowsiness, Giddiness, Spasms, Th ing si 
, , J Bay R Cleanses th ey strengthen and produce a charming silvery 
= all Disorders of the Stomach and Bowels, are quickly removed by that well- Heed poe samuaiee red bell-like voice, stop its decline, improve, sustain and 
own remedy, FRAMPTON’S PILL OF HEALTH. They unite the recom-| Growth of the Hair in | increase the power, flexibility and brilliancy of the 
a of a mild operation with the most successful effect; and where an | arvellous degree. Every | vocal chords. 
Sold be poy ew nothing can be better adapted. through | 0D¢ Should use thisexcel-) Five thousand one hundred and twenty testi- 
say Ch 7 % edicine Vendors at 1s. 1}d. and 2s. 94. per box, or obtained through | jont preparation; it is| monials, including Christine Nilsson, Jenny Lind, 
—— quite harmless and is | Louisa Pyne, Mrs. German Reed, Sir Michael Costa, 
G 6 U T A N D BR H E UM A T I Ss M stronglyrecommended by | Professors Bennett and Bishenden, Archbishop Man- 
THE . . e aa the medical Pan ning, Herr Wachtel, Madame Bauermeister, dc. 
excruciating pain of gout or rheumatism is quickly relieved and cu D From any chemist, or tate i Is. and 2s, 6a. 
pi reitv® By that celebrated Medicine, BLAIR'S GOUT and RHEUMATIC | direct from the "pro- lar aah setae her eeainmieimne Wakes 
nse prietors, OWLER an { ; 2 skfri Ros 
ome ouniee moon restraint of diet gh roma during their use, and are certain | Poems Se ne Ney a + Sy ees Ss. Bhat, 
reven' attacking any vital part. ollyw ondon ne 5 
Suld by all Medicine vendors at 1s. 1). and 2s. 94. per box, or obtained through | 8.W:, in bottles, 1s. 6d.,| Ht Ask for “MILES DOUGHTY’S VOICE 
‘ty Chemist. | 2s. 6d., and 4s. 6d. each. LOZENGES.” 





“ The human voice, melodious, sweet, and clear, 
Pours matchless music on the rapturedear” 


BY THE AID OF 






































ADVERTISEMENTS. 
UNDER THE IMMEDIATE PATRONAGE OF H.B.H. THE CROWN RRINGESS OF PRUSSIA, 
PRINCESS ROYAL OF GREAT BRITAIN AND IBELAND. 


POLLOCK; ‘SCHMIDT, AND COMPANY, 
Patentees and Manufacturers of the most improved ; told om 
SILENT LOCK-STITCH SEWING | MACHINE, | 
ON -THE ROTARY. HOOK PRINCIPLE, WITH, 1p , / 3% . FIRST PRIZE 
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~ « ‘ P ’ ’ wen 

‘PATENT HOOK AND NEEDLE-GUARD, 3° “\.>~ MEDAL 
Which, by preventing the ‘breaking of the thread or : d . . } WHEREVER EXHIBITED SINOR 

needle, renders it superior to any Sewing Machine yet known, ~ : 1864, 
by whatever denomination they may be brought before 

the Public. For superior quality of material, workmanship, 
design, wide range of ‘application, unmatched beauty of 

stitch, silence of motion, and many other advantages. 





“LA SILENCIEUSE,” ~< - 
Homs, fells, frills,.tucks, trims, binds, _ ng WO SILENCIEUSE” 


braids, cords, hems, sewing lace 
4 - ™ . eon SAF & 
> a = the same time; em | Is less complicated in construction, easier in management, swifter, 
broiders, making its own ; 
braid in four colours, at a very moderate price, ‘viz. : 
. : 


FROM SIX GUINEAS UPWARDS. 


TERMS OF PAYMENT TO SUIT ALL PURCHASERS. . 
PROSPECTUSES AND SAMPLES POST FREE. INSTRUCTION GRATIS, 


REGHNT-ST. LONDON, W. 


W. F. THOMAS AND 00.’S CHRISTMAS PRESENTS FOR SWEET- 
DOMESTIC SEWING MACHINES HEARTS AND WIVES. _- 


Are manufactured specially for family use, ape ogee _ ° , 
They hem, braid, bind, and quilt; are very | ju Als A aeeel Mal od oe A Oe On 
light to use, steady by their weight, and are, as ESSER Te Se Peale é 
near as possible, NoIsELEss. Their mechanism wherever exhibited, cn 
ms 80 single that pomeren — rye be peng . —- _ ? 
them by referring to the instructions forwarde Yy ‘ f ‘ 
with the machine. ) S au ONS GEM | 
TO WORK BY HAND . . £815 O}f@ { ANA TIN? Op | 
ON STAND, BY HAND OR CI OCK MOTTON PJ IN} 
FOOT . £5 5s., £6 6s. £8and £10 0 6 E teak. pa’ Vas Ute 
REGISTERED MACHINES, SPOOL OR SHUTTLE, BY HAND £4 4 0 ELEGANT AND COMPLETE, £5 58.~BY HAND ONLY, 43 168 
DITTO DITTO BY HAND.OR FOOT £510 0 Lists and Samples free by post. -Agents Wanted. 
Sewing Machines (very light) for Dressmak rs, Milliners, Tailors, and Shirt and Manufac , 2, Stree B. 
€ Collar Makers, by hand or foot, £6 és, £8, £9, £10, and 12 NONDORE: Ss TAAERR, SOERTS, PERERIANR Be: amaen, I 
Sewing ines for all manufacturing purposes. t 
#,# All Lock Stitch work alike on both sides. Catalogues and sampies post free. N® OF KIN (new edition, just published),—A classified and descriptive 
omepeomagrg Kin, Chaney Woe rane, oe i040 tag ae ps fe 
1 and 2, Cheapside, and Regent Circus, Oxford Street, London. | 3 stamps. - Address Mr. CULLMER, 17, Southampton Buildings, Chancery 
Easy Terms when required without increase of Price. Lane, London, W.O. oo Tl 


THE WANZER SEWING MACHINE COMPANY, 




















tee we 


4, GREAT PORTLAND STREET, REGENT CIRCUS. 
PATRONISED BY THE ROYAL FAMILY. | 
The “ Wanzer” Family Machine, Price £9. : 
The “Little Wanzer” Lock-Stitch Hand Machine, Price £4 4s, 
These Sewing Machines have been awarded First Claas Prizes at the great American Sewing Machine contest held last year; the 


First Prize for Domestic Purposes, and the First. Prize for Simplicity of Construction. They also obtained the only Prize Medal given © 
Sewing Machines at the Sydney Industrial Exhibition, held September last, where they competed with all the leading Machines, — 





SUB-AGENTS WANTED. | 
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AMY ROBSART . . 
THE DIAMOND MERCHANT 


THE LOST HEIRESS OF LATYMER 


THE EARL’S SECRET > 


THE PEARLS OF ERIN; OR, THE HALF-SISTERS 


FAULT ON BOTH SIDES . 
THK BLUE SEAL . ° 
TRESSILIAN COURT is 
THE ** FUSEE SATAN” 


HOW GLASS PAPER WEIGHTS ARE MADE 
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LONDON RBADER. ADVERTISEMENTS. FresrvaRy 1, 1871, 


THE LONDON READER 


AND LIFE AND FASHION, 


PART 92, FOR JANUARY, 
PRICE SEVENPENCE. 
WITH COLOURED STEEL PLATE ENGRAVING OF THE LATEST FASHIONS AND LARGE SUPPLEMENT SHEET OF THE FASHION3 


1.—Amy Robsart. An illustrated serial tale, by the author of “ Evander,” &c. | 11.—Lady Juliette’s Secret. An illustrated tale. , 
2—The Diamond Merchant. An iuarated ceria tale. , aie — | en oa Louis of Hesse. Prince Amadeus of Italy, 
3.—The Pearl in; or, the Half-Sisters. new serial story. rs 

4.—-Letghtes Mell. conteh tale. , 13.—The Lay of a Wandering Arab. The Laurel Wreath (Waltz). I’ve Some 
§.—The Lost Heiress of Latymer. A new illustrated story. thing to Tell You (Ballad). Hurrah! for the Holly (a Carol for Chrig. 
6.—Fault on Both Sides. An illustrated Christmas story. mas). . The Trae Lover’s Call (Imperial Lorne Waltz). 

7.—The Diamond Collar. A serial tale. 14.—Poetry—Miscellaneous—Facetie—Household Treasures—Science—Sy 
8.—Fifteen Thousand Pounds, Dead or Alive! An illustrated story. tistics, &c., &c. 

9.—Fair Rheta, the Lombard Flower Girl. 10.—The Earl’s Secret. 15.—Notices to Correspondents. 


ILLUSTRATIONS.—1, The Earl's Letter. 2. Flayda’s Triumph. 8. The Marquis of Lorne. 4. Tyrrol’s Fate, 5. Fashion Illustrations. 6. Foster; 
Alarm. 7. The Duel. 8. Frederick William Louis Charles, Prince of Hesse Darmstadt. 9. Flavius in Trouble. 10. Fashion Illustrations. 11,—Accuser aaj 
Accused. 12. Amy’s Flight. 13. The King Elect of Spain. 14. Is that England? 15. Fashion Illustrations. 16. The Pho hic Album. 17. Waiting fy 
Death. 18. Alexander II., Emperor of Russia. 19. An Unexpected Meeting. 20. Fashion Illustrations. 21. Husband and Wife meet again. 22. A 
Rescue. 23. The Fortune Teller. 24. Dick Whistler Makes a Discovery. 25. Fashion Illustrations. (834, Srranp. 


LIFE an FASHION, 
PART Xlill, FOR AUGUST, 
WITH FOUR SUPPLEMENTS, PRICE NINEPENCE. 


CONTAINING : 
1—A STEEL-PLATE ENGRAVING, COLOURED BY HAND, OF THE LATEST PARIS FASHIONS. 
2.—FULL-SIZE CUT-OUT PATTERN, IN SIX PIECES, OF A SAILOR'S SUIT FOR A LITTLE BOY, FROM SIX TO EIGHT 
38.—A HANDSOME DESIGN, PRINTED IN COLOURS, OF A SLIPPER PATTERN. 
4.~LARGE SUPPLEMENT SHEET OF THE FASHIONS FOR AUGUST, WITH FULL-SIZE PATTERNS OF BATHING DRESS AND UNDER BoDy 

WITH THE CONTINUATION OF 
1.—Fashion and Folly; a new illustrated tale. 7.—+A Set of Malachite. Knowledge of the Human Heart. Elsie Gordon, 
2.—Ella St. Maur; a new illustrated tale, by the author of “A Battle with} 8.—Mdille. Christine Nilsson (illustrated). Regent’s Park Gardens. 
Destiny,” “ Pilot Boy,” &c. | 9.—Before and After Marriage. Elfdale. The Phantom Lover. 














3.—Sir Henry Wilton; a new illustrated tale. 10.—The Vicomte de Lesseps (illustrated). Massinello’s Vesta. : 

4.—Sundered Hearts; a new tale, by the author of “ The Hampton Mystery.” | 11.—Woman in the Middle Ages. Nettie’s Theory. Miss Snow's Lover 

5.—Amy’s Deception ; an illustrated story. State Concert. Opening of the Thames Embankment. 

6.—Comets and Meteors. The late Sir James Clark. 12.—Adelina Patti, Marquise de Caux (illustrated). One Word More. 

FASHIONS—Crochet Antimacassar, Tatting Fringe, Crochet Lace, Parasol, Design in Darned Netting, Cuff, Collar, Crochet Square, Croshet Fringe, Bor, 
Guipure Lace, Muslin Fichu, Visiting Card Basket, Crochet Lace, Guimpe Crochet Lace, Lady’s Card Purse, Crochet Insertion, Mull Muslin Fishy 
Collar, Cuffs, Lady’s Reticule, Muslin Sleeve, &c., &c. 

MUSIC—1. Life and Fashion; Scottische, composed by Karl Emile. 2, I wonder if He Loves me Now? Ballad, omnes by Fred. Morton. 3. Gems of 
Melody, No. 2; Fantasia, arranged by Signor G. Citadini. 4. The Bonnie Blue E’e; Ballad, composed by John Imlah. (834, Sranp, 


LIE ER ann FASHION, 


PART XII, FOR JULY, 
With Four Supplements, Price Ninepence, 


CONTAINING: 
1.—STEEL-PLATE ENGRAVING, COLOURED BY HAND, OF THE LATEST PARIS FASHIONS. 
2.—FULL SIZE CUT OUT PATTERN OF A PANIER SASH, IN FOUR PIECES. 
3.—A HANDSOME DESIGN FOR CURTAINS, ANTIMACASSARS, &c., PRINTED IN MAUVE. 
4.—LARGE SUPPLEMENT SHEET OF THE FASHIONS FOR JULY, WITH A FULL SIZE PATTERN OF A COSTUME FOR A LITTLE Giil 
FROM SIX TO TEN YEARS OLD 











WITH THE CONTINUATION OF 
1.—Ella St. Maur; a new illustrated tale, by the author of “A Battle with 7.—To Let or Not toLet. Thwarted ; or, the Coupon Bonds. Masquerading. 

Destiny,” “ Pilot Boy,” &c. The Illuminations. How the Greeks deal with Brigands. 
2.—My Uncle the Canon; or, the Secret Door; a new tale, by the author of 8.—Charlie Gordon's Plaidie ; an illustrated tale. 

“ Sometimes Sapphire, Sometimes Pale.” 9.—My Bargains at Auction. The Mother’s Revenge. Celia’s Inheritans 
$8.—Sundered Hearts; a new tale of powerful attraction, by the author of Love and Matrimony. A Royal Elk Hunt in Ceylon. 

“The Hampton Mystery.” 10.—Something of a Flirt; an illustrated tale. 
4.—Mrs. Trevor’s Heir ; an illustrated tale. 11.—Forest Bosworth’s Ideal. Gentility. Walter Rodney. The Third wi 
5.—Wronging Himself. Breaches of Promise. Overcrowding in Society. Last Time. 

Royal Geographical Society. 12.—The Queen of the Belgians (illustrated). Lost and Found. 
6.—Katherine; an illustrated tale. 
FASHIONS.—Tatting Star, Crochet Rosette, Tatting and Embroidery Stitch, Crochet Pattern, Bonnets, Crochet Lace, Promenade Fan, Knitted Lace, Kui 

Pattern Parasol, Hat, &c., Tatting Lace, Chemisette, Parasol Cover in Darned Net Crochet Lace, Portfolio for Drawings, Point Lace Rosettes, Starit 

Cordon Braid and Crochet, Parasol, Pelerine, Handkerchief in Point Lace, &c., &c. 

MUSIC.—1. Wake, Lady, Wake! Serenade, composed by R. Guylott. 2. The Royal Flower Show; Waltz, composed by E.8.Grenville. 3. To Singd 
thy Beauty, dear Maid ; Ballad, composed by T.G. Welshford. 4, Twilight; Polka, composed by Frank Lloyd. §5.—Row Gently Here! Barcarol, 
composed by Raymond Guilati. (334, SrRanp. 


LIFE ann FASHION, 


PART XI, FOR JUNE, 
With Four Supplements, Price Ninepence. 


CONTAINING : 
4.—A STEEL-PLATE ENGRAVING, COLOURED BY HAND, OF THE LATEST PARIS FASHIONS. 
2.—FULL SIZE CUT-OUT PATTERN OF A MANTILLA, IN TWO PIECES. 
3.—BERLIN WOOL PATTERN, BEAUTIFULLY PRINTED IN COLOURS, FOR OTTOMAN, EASY CHAIR, &c. 
4.—LARGE SUPPLEMENT SHEET OF THE FASHIONS FOR JUNE, WITH A FULL SIZE PATTERN OF BODICE OF A LADY'S RIDING HABIT. 
WITH THE CONTINUATION OF 
1.—Eila St. Maur; a new illustrated tale of powerful attraction, by the author; 6.--Anchored at Last; an illustrated tale. 
of “ A Battle with Destiny,” “ Pilot Boy,” &c. 7.—Gabrielle. Love or Fame. The Duke of Edinburgh in Ceylon. 
2.—My Uncle, the Canon; or, The Secret Door; by the author of “Sometimes | 8.—A Brilliant Marriage; an illustrated tale. 
Sapphire, Sometimes Pale.” 9.—What Came of my Jealousy. Dunalstein’s Folly. 
3.—Amos Hadd; or, That's my Plan. 10.—Exercise, a Moral Duty. “ Bonnie Annie Laurie.” Pearls. 
4.—Trival Hardwick. 11.—My Aunt Ingham’s Invitation; an illustrated story. The Metric Syst 
5.—Lady Maude. Mdle. Mathilde Sessi. The Value of Different Articles of of Weights and Measures. ‘ 
Food. 12.—Wronging Himself. An Unwelcome Visitor. The Wimbledon Meetiog. 
FASHIONS.—Designs for Making a Rose in Paper and Star Pattern Antimacassar, Tatting Lace, Knitting Basket, Net Insertion, Orochet:Star, Collar io P oish 
foe, 2 es Lace, The “ Louise ” Rosette, Design in Point Lace, Kuitted Border Tatting Rosette, Border in Satin Stitch, Orochet Lace, Antimacassér 2 
arn etting. 
NUSIC.—1. The Merry Month of May ; Ballad, composed by RG. Arber. 2. Under the Hawthorn Tree; Polka, composed by G@ A, Forde. 3. Be Quick! fot 
Tam in Haste! composed by T. J. Walker. 4. The Sun Flower; Waltz, composed by I. V. Lewis. [834, SrRaxd. 

















